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CONTROLLERS-GENERAL! 

Ir is a prevailing notion, that people are all so exclu- 
sively engrossed with their own concerns in this world, 
as to have no time or opportunity to take the least in- 
terest in those of their neighbours. No idea could be 
more mistaken. The truth is, a great many people— 
perhaps a ¢hird of the population of large towns, and 
three-fourths of those in small ones—are far more 
anxious about the concerns of their neighbours than 
about their own. In fact, society in this respect re- 
sembles the ape department in a menagerie, where, it 
is said, every individual chatterer neglects his own 
pan of meat (opposite his cage), and stretches with all 
his might to reach the mess of some distant compa- 
nion in captivity, who, on his part, tries, with equal 
straining and exertion, to rob some other friend. The 
ease, however, differs immensely as tointention. The 
monkeys, as we seriously believe, act thus from a wish 
to eat all the neighbouring pans of meat in the first 
place, after which they think it will be time enough 
to attend coolly to their own. But human beings 
look after each other’s morals and worldly prosperity 
through the most generous impulses. They think it 
selfish to be always attending to their own affairs, and 
that it would be an utter defiance of the greatest law 
of nature, if they were only to look after themselves. 
Our own business requires, perhaps, the first atten- 
tion, but common justice to our race demands that all 
our spare time, at least, should be devoted to a super- 
vision of the concerns of other people, and a surveil- 
lance of their moral conduct. We are to love our 
neighbours as ourselves, and, in order to testify that 
we love them, we are to do as we do with children, 
castigate them properly whenever they misbehave. 

It is lamentable to think how negligent some large 
classes of society are respecting the affairs of their 
neighbours. In large cities, the more actively en- 
gaged citizens go on from year to year in the pursuit 
of their own advantage, never casting a single thought 
upon their next door neighbours, unless, perhaps, to 
make a transient inquiry into the state of their credit. 
Is it not fortunate, that, while the men are thus apt to 
get wrapped up in their own sordid interests, the fairer 
and more generous part of the race are still in general 
sufficiently at leisure to see after their neighbours ? 
What would society do without these amiable con- 
trollers general ?—or what would society do, if these 
amiable controllers were to get so much engaged too, 
as to have no time for the affairs of their friends ? It 
is dreadful even to think of such a calamity. How 
many poor improvident wretches would, in such an 
event, be left to sink or swim as chance directed ! 
How naughty the world at large would become ! 

Let us contemplate the delightful picture of one of 
these friends of society. She is generally a person 
very much at leisure ; for without leisure, that natu- 
ral preference of our own concerns to those of others 
precludes all exertion of the faculty: she is also, in 
general, placed in a tolerably secure position in the 
world, whence she may survey, with compassionate 
and patronising eyes, the poor strugglers beneath her. 
Virtuous she is, as virtuous can be; that is to say, 
she is altogether beyond temptation. Herself and all 
her own immediate friends have been fortunate ; 
therefore she has a kind of prescriptive title to speak 
freely of the misfortunes of others. It is incredible 
what exertions this amiable person will make to pro- 
cure data for her remarks, or, to speak more properly, 
grounds whereon she may proceed in her benevolent 
exertions. Charity being an excuse for every thing, 
she will even descend so far from her dignity as to in- 
Stitute inquiries, through servants and children, into 
the concerns of those persons whom she has taken un- 


der her patronage. Her own Betty, having the same 
turn with herself, takes frequent opportunities of vi- 
siting the kitchens of her friends ; and all the remarks 
that the girl has been able to make upon the external 
state of things there, and all the prattle she has been 
able to pick up from the servants in that house, is 
brought home and faithfully detailed to her mistress, 
who accidentally, for that purpose, opens a conversa- 
tion with her. Nor is this all. Through the impulse 
of her benevolent wishes, the good lady will often take 
information from her servant, which she has learned 
from another servant, respecting the concerns of a fa- 
mily in which that other servant has perhaps a sister 
or a friend ; her sincere desire of doing good being so 
strong as to reconcile her to every possibility of mis- 
representation, which a story may be supposed to un- 
dergo in its progress through so many mouths. It is 
also to be observed, that she is not exclusively atten- 
tive to the concerns of those whom she actually knows. 
The acquaintances of her acquaintances, and their ac- 
quaintances again, even to the third generation, she 
will inquire about with equal solicitude; and if she 
knows any thing disagreeable connected with your 
friends, or any thing that might be thought to unfit 
them for your acquaintance, she always very kindly 
lets you hear of it, so that you may be quite upon your 
guard. 

“ What do you think?” the talk, perhaps, thus 
proceeds ; “ they say she is such a fine lady that she 
never enters her kitchen: she never knows any day 
what is to be for dinner: all that kind of thing she 
leaves to her servants. And such quantities of com- 
pany they keep! Hardly a night but what there are 
more or less visitors. A neighbour of ours, Mrs 
Blackwell, has an aunt who lives opposite them; and 
she says that the racket is without end. I’m sure I 
was just saying to our goodman the other day, that if 
we were to go on in such a way [be it marked, the 
speaker is reputed to be in infinitely better circum- 
stances than the party commented on], we could not 
go on long. Puir young things! I’m greatly con- 
cerned about them—although, to be sure, it’s not my 
business. I was at the school with her mother, and 
I would like to see them keep right, if it were possible. 
Young folk are often newfangled about things at first. 
They think every body that they see is their friend 
—and its ‘ this one, come to your supper,’ and ‘ that 
one, come to your dinner,’ as if they could not get past 
it. When they come to my time o’ life, they'll not be 
sae flush.” 

“ They say she’s highly accomplished,” thus runs 
another strain of remarks; ‘ plays on the piano-forte 
and harp—draws—speaks French and Italian. That 
would be all very well if he had a fortune to keep it 
up; but a poor man’s wife! Commend me to a 
woman that can darn her husband’s stockings, and 
help to get ready his dinner. I think there’s naething 
like a gude plain education—reading, writing, and 
sewing—what mair does a woman need ? The gude- 
man and I were often advised to send our girls to 
learn music, but I never thought it their station. It 
just puts a parcel o’ nonsense into a girl's head. Our 
lasses never learned ony thing but what they could 
mak a gude use 0’; while, there’s Mary Foster does 
nothing but read novells from morning till night: 
she’s one o’ your fine misses. If our girls were to 
bring a novell into our house, I would put it at the 
back of the fire, though there was na another novell 
i’ the world.” 

It is said that in nunneries, where there is neither 
vice, nor the possibility of it, the ladies, if unable to 
talk real scandal, make up for it by censorious re- 
marks upon the most trifling foibles in their compa- 


nions, or upon the most unimportant failures in the 
performance of the most unimportant duties. If a 
holy sister has been observed to smile at a wrong mo- 
ment, if she has miscounted a bead, or tripped in her 
gown while walking in a procession, there is as much 
prattle about it as if she had committed a real offence. 
Just so, in a country town, every trivial incident be- 
comes a subject of comment for those amiable people 
who make a point of attending to every body’s business 
but their own. The consequence is, that every person 
moves in a country town as if he were upon an ame 
buscading party: he sends by stratagem for every ne- 
cessary of life which he requires : he takes all kinds of 
byways and back roads to escape observation, and 
cannot so much as cross the street without fearing he 
will be circumvented. Any thing like a good round 
thumping impropriety is hailed in such a place like 
rain in a drought. The most of the matters of remark 
are very small deer, hardly worth hunting down. 
When one of a more important character arises, it is 
quite a godsend. Suppose, for instance, the failure of 
some unfortunate merchant, who has been ruined by 
mere simplicity of character. The country feople, 
somehow, have a most exaggerated idea of the mis- 
chiefs of bankruptcy. A bankrupt, in their eyes, is 
a person of distinguished criminality—almost enough 
to make him be regarded as a world’s wonder. In 
proportion, therefore, to their previous remarks for 
the edification of the unhappy man, is their wholesome 
severity afterwards. They are surprised to find that, 
after such an event, he still bears the ordinary shape 
of a human being—that he has not become signalised 
by some external transfiguration, of a kind sufficiently 
awful to indicate his offence. Another thing they 
are astonished at—that the family of a bankrupt 
should continue to have the usual appetites of human 
beings—that they should not, indeed, have altogether 
ceased to eat, drink, or sleep. The following is very 
nearly a conversation which really occurred, on such 
an occasion, in a somewhat humble rank of mercan- 
tile life. 

* Weel, hae ye heard the news ?” 

* What news, woman ?” 

“ Ou, hae ye no heard it ?—James Sinclair's shop's 
no open this mornin’—that's a’.” 

“ Aih, weel, has it come to that at last? I aye 
thocht it. It was easy seeing yon could na stand lang. 
Sic on-gauns as they had for a while—sic dresses— 
sic parties! But every thing comes to its level at last. 
I wonder folk dinna think shame to gang on sae wi’ 
other folk’s siller. It’s a perfect black-burning dis- 
grace. And she’s just as muckle to blame as him. 
There was hersell, just last Sunday eight days, at the 
kirk wi’ a new pelisse and a bannet, and the laddies 
ilk ane o’ them wi’ new leather caps. I'se warrand 
there was nae bannocks ever seen in their house— 
naething but gude wheat bread. Whenever a bairn 
whinged for a piece, it buid to get a shave o’ the laiff. 
I't-weel her grandfather, auld George Morrison, was 
na sae ill to serve. Mony a claut o’ cauld parritch he 
gat frae my aunty Jess, and was thankfu’ to get them.” 

“Na, but, woman, I saw Jamie himsell gaun up 
the street this mornin’, and a superfine coat on bis 
back just the same as ever. Na, the lass was seen this 
forenoon getting a leg o’ lamb—a fifteenpence leg it 
was, for our Jenny got the neebor o't—the same as if 
naething ava had happened. But, of course, this'll no 
gang on lang. They'll be roupit out, stab and stow, 
puir thochtless creatures; and I’m sure I dinna ken 
what's to come o' them. She has nae faither's house 
to gang back to now. They'll hae to set up some bit 
sma’ public, I reckon.” 


“ Heaven keep us a’ frae extravagance—I had neve 
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rib! round the ts’ 0” cotton 
napkins.” 

Such are a few ef the remarks of our good friends 
the controllers- of society ; and we are very sure 
that few people alive but what must look upon them 
us a most useful, most exemplary, and most benevo- 


ony brow o’ that new plan she had o’ pitting black silk 
necks, fastead 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
METEOROLITESs, ‘ 
OR STONES WHICH HAVE FALLEN FROM THE SKY. 
Awmoxest the few instances in which vulgar belief 
has outstripped philosophy in the explanation of natu- 
ral phenomena, the fact of stones having really fallen 
from the atmosphere is perhaps the most remarkable. 
It is strange, that, after an accumulation of facts of 
such occurrences, merely to give the dates of which 
would fill more than a page of this Journal, the scien- 
tific world should have looked on with callous indif- 
ference, and maintained the utter impossibility of such 
events. 

So late as the r 1790, an iron tempest which fell 
in a parish of France, and was authenticated by a 
great number of individuals, some of whom were of 
the highest respectability, was treated in the most 
contemptuous manner by the journalists of the time, 
and said to be calculated to excite not only the pity of 
the learned, but of all rational beings. Meanwhile 
Mr Howard, an able English chemist, was prosecuting 
the study of the subject, and pursuing the only route 
which could lead to a solution of the problem. He 
collected specimens of stones which had fallen at dif- 
ferent times, and in various places. His researches 
Jed to the important conclusion, that they are all com- 

of the same principles, and in nearly the same 
a gene This remarkable circumstance has since 
proved by the investigations of philosophers of 
the highest authority, both in chemistry and minera- 


thin crust, of a deep black colour, covers the 
whole of them. They have nogloss, and the surface is 
roughened with small asperities. When broken, they 
ure internally of a greyish colour, and are of a granu- 
lated texture, amongst which, four different substances 
ean be discovered by a lens. Those which occur most 
frequently vary from the size of a pin’s head to that 
of a pea. They are of a greyish colour, sometimes 
inclining to brown ; opaque, with a little lustre, and 
capable of giving faint sparks with steel. The second 
kind is of a reddish yellow colour, and black when 
———— A third consists of small particles of iron, 
a perfectly metallic state. From the presence of 
these, the mass possesses the quality of being attracted 
by the magnet. The fourth is in general of an earthy 
consistence, and crumbles when pressed between the 
rs. These bodies are composed of iron and nickel, 

both in a metallic and oxidized state; sulphur, silex 
(anearth), magnesia, and about one per cent. of chrome. 

The chronicles of almost every age and country 
record the fall of these bodies. The Chinese and 
Japanese noted down with great care every thing con- 
nected with the appearance of these extraordinary 
phenomena. The Chinese actually made catalogues 
of them, believing they were connected with contem- 
porary events. There is no oecasion for laughing at 
this oriental superstition, since there were not want- 
ing, half a century ago, philosophers in enlightened 
Europe, who declared the impossibility of stones fall- 
ing from the atmosphere at all. 

One of the most remarkable cases of antiquity is 
that mentioned by Pliny, in his Natural History. 
This stone fell near Egospotamos, in Thrace, about 
465 years before the Christian era. Pliny informs us 
that it was still shown in his day, and that it was the 
size of a cart, and of a burnt colour. The Greeks 
believed it to have fallen from the sun, and that the 
philosopher Anaxagoras had predicted the exact period 
when it should arrive on the earth’s surface. Accord- 
ing to the historians who have recorded the event, its 
fall was preceded by a ic appearance of a very 
unusual character. We are told that a large fiery 
body, like a cloud of flame, careered through the 
heavens with a vague, uncertain motion. By its vio- 
Jent agitation, several fragments were projected from 
it in various directions, sweeping with the velocity of 
“shot stars down the troubled sky.”” On examining 
it after its fall, no trace of combustible matter was 
found, and the stone, although large, did not at all 
correspond to the dimensions of the meteor. Various 
Other instances are recorded of the fall of meteoric 
Stones in ancient times, but we prefer giving an ac- 
count of the better au’ i cases which belong 
to a modern date. 

On the 7th of November 1492, between eleven 
o'clock and noon, there arose a furious storm at En- 
sisheim, a town of France. The sky was inlaid with 
sheeted flame, and loud thunder “ pealed in the blood- 
red heaven.” Weare told by a contemporary that there 
were also other sounds of a strange confused descrip- 
tion ; these probably arose from the rapid passage of 
the falling body through the atmosphere. In. the 
midst of this “hurtling in the air,” a large stone was 
‘Seen w fall in « field of wheat; and, on examination, 
it was found to have sunk between five and six feet 
into the ground ; its weight was about 260 lbs. In 
the true spirit of the times, this event was considered 


&n indubitatle miracle, and the meteorolite was ac- 


cordingly, by order of the king, suspended in the 


church of Ensisheim, all persons being prohibited from 


touching it. At all events, this was a wise prohibition, 
and was probably the cause of its rvation. It is 
now in the library at Colmar, but has been reduced in 


weight to 150 lbs. 

he celebrated Gassendi informs us, that, on the 
29th November 1637, about 10 o’clock a.a., while the 
sky was perfectly serene and transparent, he saw a 
flaming stone, apparently about four feet diameter, 
fall on Mount Vaision, an eminence situated between 
the small towns of Perne and Guillaumes, in Provence. 
This stone was encircled with a zone of various colours, 
like a rainbow, and accompanied in its fall with a noise 
resembling the discharge of artillery. It was of a 
dark metallic colour, extremely ink, and 59 lbs. in 
weight. 

In June 1668, two stones, one of which weighed 300, 
and the other 200 lbs., fell near Verona. The event 
took place during the night, and when the weather 
was perfectly serene and mild. They appeared to be 
all on fire, descending in a sloping direction, and with 
a tremendous noise. The phenomenon was witnessed 
by a great number of people, who, when the sounds 
had ceased, and their courage sufficiently re-established, 
ventured to approach these celestial deposits, and found 
that they had formed a ditch, with such a velocity and 
force had they descended from the heaveus. 

In July 1790, another case occurred at Barbotan, a 
place in the vicinity of Bourdeaux, which is thus de- 
scribed by Lomet, a respectable citizen who witnessed 
the phenomenon :—“ It was a very bright fire-ball, 
luminous as the sun, of the size of an ordinary balloon, 
and, after inspiring the inhabitants with consterna-~ 
tion, burst, and disappeared. A few days after, some 
peasants brought stones, which they said fell from the 
meteor ; but the philosophers to whom they offered 
them laughed at their assertions as fabulous. The 
peasants would have now more reasons to laugh at 
the philosophers.” So they would, Monsieur Lomet. 
One of these stones, fifteen inches in diameter, broke 
through the roof of a cottage, and killed a herdsman 
and a bullock. After reading the above statement, 
we cannot refrain from wondering at the slow belief 
of philosophers as to the heavenly origin of these 
stones. Where was the body to come from, a body of 
the dimensions described, which was capable of break- 
ing through the roof of a cottage, and committing 
such deadly havoc, if it did not come from the atmo- 
sphere, ay, and from an immense height too ? 

The following shower of meteorolites is not only 
remarkable in itself, but because, though slighted by 
many eminent philosophers at the time, it ultimately 
led to the conversion of most of them. This pheno- 
menon occurred in August 1790, near Juillac, a small 
town of France. It is described, amongst others, by 
two credible witnesses nearly as follows :—About nine 
o'clock in the evening, while the air was calm and 
the sky cloudless, they found themselves suddenly 
surrounded by a pale clear light, which obscured that 
of the moon, though then nearly full. On looking 
up, they observed, almost in the zenith, a fire-ball, 
in size exceeding the diameter of the moon, with a 
tail five or six times longer than itself, which gradually 
tapered toa point, the latter approaching to blood-red, 
though the rest of the meteor was of a pale white. 
It proceeded with amazing velocity from south to 
north, and in two seconds split into portions of con- 
siderable size, like the fragments of a bursting bomb. 
Two or three minutes after, a dreadful explosion was 
heard, like the simultaneous firing of several pieces of 
ordnance. The concussion of the atmosphere shook 
the windows in their frames, and threw down house- 
hold utensils from their shelves; but there was no 
sensible motion felt under foot. The sound continued 
for some time, and was prolonged in echoes for fifty 
miles along the mountain chain of the Pyrenees. At 
the same time a strong sulphurous smell was diffused 
in the atmosphere. The fragments of the exploded 
meteor were found scattered in a circular space of 
about two miles in diameter. Some of them weighed 
eighteen or twenty, and a few, it is said, even fifty 
pounds, 

We pass over several interesting details of these 
phenomena, and proceed to notice the great shower of 
stones which fell at Aigle, in Normandy, in April 
1603. The best account is that given by Biot, the 
celebrated French philosopher, who was appointed b 
the Institute of France to proceed to Aigle, and col- 
lect all the information possible upon the subject. He 
says—* On Tuesday, 6th Floréal, year 11 (April 26, 
1803), about one o'clock p.™., the weather being se- 
rene, there was observed from Caen, Pont d’Audemer, 
and the environs of Alengon, Falaise, and Verneuil, 
a fiery globe, of a very brilliant splendour, and which 
moved in the atmosphere with great rapidity. Some 
moments after, there was heard at l’Aigle, and in the 
environs of that town, in the extent of more than 30 
leagues in every direction, a violent explosion, which 
lasted five or six minutes. At first there were three 
or four reports, like those of a cannon, followed by a 
kind of discharge which resembled the firing of mus- 
ketry; after which there was heard a dreadful rum- 
bling, like the beating of adrum. The air was calm, 
clouds, such as are 
frequenily observed. This noise proceeded from a 
small cloud which had a rectangular form, the largest 
side being in a direction from east to west. It ap- 
peared motionless all the time that the phenomenon 


lasted; but the vapours of which it was composed 
were projected momentarily from different sides, by 
the effect of the successive explosions. This cloud was 
about half a league to the north-north-west of the town 
of PAigle. It was at a great elevation in the atmo. 

, for the inhabitants of two hamlets, a league 
distant from each other, saw it at the same time above 
their heads. In the whole canton over which this 


and nearly one in breadth, the 
greatest dimension being in a direction from south. 
east to north-west, forming a declination of about 22 
degrees. This direction, which the meteor must have 
followed, is exactly that of the magnetic meridian, 
which is a remarkable result. The greatest of these 
stones fell at the south-eastern extremity of the large 
axis of the ellipse, the middle-sized in the centre, and 
the smaller at the other extremity. Hence it appears 
that the largest fell first, as might naturally be sup. 
posed. The largest of all those that fell weighs seven- 
teen pounds and a half. The smallest which I have 
seen weighs about two gros (a thousandth part of the 
last). ‘The number of all those which fell is certainly 
above two or three thousand.” 

In the same month and year as the preceding fall, 
a fire-ball struck the White Bull Inn, at East Norton, 
in England, and left behind it several meteoric frag- 
ments. Exactly twelve months after the above, a 
stone fell with a loud hissing noise at Possil, near 
Glasgow. In 1810, a great stone fell at Shahabad, 
in I _— It burned five villages, and killed several 

Such are a few instances of the descent of meteoric 
stones. In a late number of a French periodical, 
above two hundred falls are enumerated. That ther 
occur frequently is evident. How many relations of 
the phenomena may have passed into oblivion from 
the contempt with which they were treated by the 
learned ! How many showers may have fallen in 
desert and unexplored tracts of country, on the tops 
of inaccessible mountains, and in the pathless expanse 
of the sea! 

With respect to the ultimate origin of these stones, 
no perfectly satisfactory theory has yet been pro- 
pounded. Some have supposed them to be merely 
projected from volcanoes. This doctrine, however, 
appears to us untenable; first, because the phenomena 
have sometimes taken place at such immense distances 
from any volcano, that the possibility of their being 
transmitted so far can scarcely be entertained ; se- 
condly, nothing ever thrown out by these safety-valves 
of the globe, has, in its composition, borne any resem- 
blance to meteoric stones. Indeed, the latter have 
nothing similar to them on the surface of the earth, 
as far as man has yet been able to investigate. This 
is a very extraordinary circumstance, and, when taken 
in connection with the fact already noticed, that the 
whole of them consist of the same substances, or nearly 
so, it seems to favour the hypothesis that they were 
thrown from our satellite, the moon. The profound 
La Place demonstrated the possibility of this, and Dr 
Hutton, with great ingenuity, has reasoned upon the 
probability of it. Others have followed in the same 
wake, but the subject is still involved in great ob- 
scurity. Some have maintained that their origin is 
to be ascribed to the combinations of gases in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. In chemistry, 
many cases might be enumerated where two gases 
combine, and form a solid substance. This theory, 
therefore, involves no impossibility ; but there are al- 
most insuperable difficulties opposed to its probability. 
It would hence be an unfruitful task for us to specu- 
late upon a subject which so few scientific men have 
formed any definite opinions upon; indeed, they 
have been singularly cautious in offering any—a clear 
proof that they were not themselves perfectly satislied 
with any solution of the problem hitherto given. The 
fact, however, that stones have fallen from the atmo- 
sphere, is now an established philosophical truth. 


GOING TO THE RACES.—A Tate. 

A MEMORABLE day was the third of last June to Mary 
and Henrietta Coxe, the young daughters of Simon 
Coxe, the carpenter of Aberleigh, for it was the first 
day of Ascot races, and the first time of their going 
to that celebrated union of sport and fashion. There 
is no pleasure so great in the eyes of our country dam- 
sels as a jaunt to Ascot. In the first place, it is, when 
you get there, a genuine English amusement, open 
alike to rich and poor, elegant as an opera, and merry 
as a fair; in the second, this village of Aberleigh is 
situate about fourteen miles from the course, just 
within distance, almost out of distance, so that there 
is commonly enough of suspense and difficulty—the 
slight difficulty, the short suspense, which add such 
zest to pleasure. 

All people love Ascot races ; but our country lasses 
love them above all. It is their favourite wedding 
jaunt, for half our young couples are married in the 
race week, and one or two matches have seemed to me 
got up purposely for the occasion ; and of all the at- 
tentions that can be offered by a lover, a drive to the 


races is the most irresistible. In short, so congenial 
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is that gay scene to love, that it is a moot point which 
are most numerous, the courtships that conclude there 
in the shape of bridal excursions, or those which begin 
on that favoured spot in the shape of parties of plea- 
sure ; and the delicate experiment called “ popping 
the question” is so often put in practice on the very 
course itself, that when Robert Hewitt, the young 
farmer at the Holt, asked Master Coxe’s permission 
to escort his daughters, not only the good carpenter, 
but his neighbours the blacksmith and the shoemaker, 
looked pay mark of rustic gallantry as the precur- 
sor of a declaration in form; and all de village cried 
out on Hetta Coxe’s extreme good luck, Hetta being 
su , and with some reason, to be the chief object 
of this attention. 

Robert Hewitt was a young farmer of the old school, 
honest, frugal, and industrious ; thrifty, thriving, and 
likely to thrive; one of a fine yeomanly spirit, not 
ashamed of his station, and fond of following the ha- 
bits of his forefathers, sowing his own corn, driving 
his own team, and occasionally ploughing his own 
land. As proud, perhaps, of his blunt speech and 
homely ways as some of his brother farmers of their 
superior refinement and gentility, nothing could ex- 
ceed the scorn with which Robert Hewitt, in his mar- 
ket cart, drawn by his good horse Dobbin, would look 
down on one octaibens on his hunter, and another in 
his gig. To the full as proud as any of them was 
Robert, but in a different way, and perhaps a safer. 
He piqued himself, like a good Englishman, on wear- 
ing a smock frock, smoking his pipe, and hating fo- 
reigners, to our intercourse with whom he was wont 
to ascribe all the airs and graces, the new fashions, 
and the effeminacy, which annoyed him in his own 
countrymen. He hated the French, he detested dan- 
dies, and he abhorred fine ladies, fine ways, and finery 
of any sort. 

Henrietta Coxe was a pretty girl of seventeen, and 
had passed the greater part of her life with an auntin 
the next town, who had been a lady’s maid in her 
youth, and had retired thither en a small annuity. 
To this aunt, who had been dead about a twelve- 
month, she was indebted for a name, rather too fine 
for common wear—lI believe she wrote herself Hen- 
rietta-Matilda ; a large wardrobe, pretty much in the 
same predicament; an abundant stock of superfine 
notions, some skill in mantua-making and millinery, 
and a legacy of a hundred pounds, to be paitt on her 
wedding-day. Her beauty was quite in the style of a 
wax doll; blue eyes, flaxen hair, delicate features, and 
a pink and white complexion, much resembling that 
sweet pea which is known by the name of the painted 
lady. Very pretty she was certainly, with all her airs 
and graces ; and very pretty, in spite of her airs and 
graces, did Robert Hewitt think her; and love, who 
delights in contrasts, and has an especial pleasure in 
oversetting wise resolutions, and bending the haughty 
self-will of the lords of the creation, was beginning to 
make strange havoc in the stout yeoman’s heart. His 
operations, too, found a very unintentional coadjutrix 
in old Mrs Hewitt, who, taking alarm at her son’s 
frequent visits to the carpenter’s shop, unwarily ex- 
pressed a hope, that if her son did intend to marry one 
of the Coxes, he would have nothing to do with the 
fine lady, but would choose Mary, the elder sister, a 
dark haired, pleasant looking young woman of two- 
and-twenty, who kept the house as ciean as a palace, 
and was the boast of the village for industry and good 
humour. Now, this unlucky caution gave Robert, 
who loved his mother, but did not choose to be ma- 
naged by her, an additional motive for his lurking 

reference, by piquing his self-will ; add to which, the 
ittle damsel herself, in the absence of other admirers, 
took visible pleasure in his admiration; so that af- 
fairs seemed drawing to a crisis, and the party to As- 
cot appeared likely to end like other jaunts to the 
same place, in a wedding. It is true that the invita- 
tion, which had been readily and gratefully aceepted 
by her sister, had been received by Miss Hetta with 
some little demur. ‘ Going to the races was delight- 
ful; but to ride in a cart behind Dobbin was odious. 
Could not Mr Hewitt hire a phaeton, or borrow a 
gig? However, as her sister seemed to wish it, she 
might perhaps go, if she could find no better convey- 
ance.” And with this concession the lover was con- 
tented ; the more especially as the destined finery was 
in active preparation. Flounces, furbelows, and 
frippery of all descriptions, enough to stock a mil- 
liner’s shop, did Hetta produce for the adornment of 
her fair person; and Robert looked on in silence, 
sometimes thinking how pretty she would look ; some- 
times, how soon he would put an end to such nonsense 
when once they were married ; and sometimes, how 
odd a figure he and Dobbin should cut by the side of 
so much beauty and fashion. 

Neither Dobbin nor his master were fated to be so 
honoured. The evening before the races there hap- 
pened to be a revel at Whitley Wood : thither Hetta 
repaired; and there she had the ill fortune to be in- 
troduced to Monsieur Auguste, a young Frenchman, 
who had lately hired a room at L., where he vended 
eau de Cologne, and French toys, and essences, and 
did himself the honour, as his bills expressed, to cut 
the hair and the corns of the nobility and gentry 
of the town and neighbourhood. Monsieur was a 
dark, sallow, foreign looking personage, with tremen- 
dous whiskers, who looked at once fierce and foppish, 
was curled, and perfumed in a manner that did ho- 
nour to his double profession, and wore gold rings in 

ears and on his fingers, a huge bunch of seals at 


his side, and a gaudy brooch at his bosom. Small 
chance had Robert Hewitt against such a rival, espe- 
cially when, smitten with her beatity or her hundred 
pounds, he devoted himself to Hetta’s service, made 
fine speeches in most bewitching broken English, 
braved for her sake the barbarities of a country dance, 
and promised to initiate her into the mysteries of the 
waltz and the quadrille ; and, finally, requested the 
honour to conduct her in a cabriolet, the next day, to 
Ascot races. Small chance had our poor farmer against 
such a Monsieur. 

The morning arrived, gloomy, showery, and cold, 
and at the appointed hour up drove the punctual Ro- 
bert, in a new market cart, painted blue with red 
wheels, and his heavy but handsome horse Dobbin 
(who was indeed upon occasion the fore horse of the 
team), as sleek and shining as good feed and good 
dressing could make him. Up drove Robert with his 
little sister (a child of eleven years old, who was to 
form one of the party) sitting at his side; whilst 
equally punctual, at Master Coxe’s door, stood the 
sisters ready dressed, Mary in a new dark gown, a 
handsome shawl, and a pretty straw bonnet, with a 
cloth cloak hanging on her arm ; Hetta in a flutter of 
gauze and ribbons, pink and green, and yellow and 
blue, looking like a parrot tulip, or a milliner’s doll, 
or like any thing under the sun but an English country 
girl. Robert looked at her and then at Mary, who 
was vainly endeavouring to persuade her to put on, 
or at least to take, a cloak, and thought for once 
without indignation of his mother’s advice; he got 
out, however, and was preparing to assist them into 
the cart, when suddenly, to the astonishment of every 
body but Hetta, for she had said nothing at home of 
her encounter at the revel, Monsieur Auguste made 
his appearance in a hired gig of the most wretched 
description, drawn by an equally miserable jade, 
alighted at the house, and claimed Mademoiselle’s 
promise to do him the honour to accompany him in 
his cabriolet. The consternation was general. Mary 
remonstrated with her sister mildly but earnestly ; 
Master Coxe swore she should not go; but Hetta was 
resolute ; and farmer Hewitt, whose first impulse had 
been to drub the Frenchman, changed his purpose 
when he saw how willing she was to be carried off. 
Let her go,” said he ; “ Monsieur is weleome to her 
company ; for my part, I think they are well matched. 
It would be a pity to part them.” And, lifting Mary 
rapidly into the cart, he drove off at a pace of which 
Dobbin, to judge from his weight, appeared incapa- 
ble, and to which that illustrious steed was very little 
accustomed. 

In the meanwhile, Hetta was endeavouring to in- 
troduce her new beau to her father, and to reconcile 
him to her change of escort; and the standers by, 
consisting of half the men and boys in the village, 
were criticising the Frenchman’s equipage. ‘ I could 
shake the old chaise to pieces with one jerk, it’s so 
ramshackle,” cried Ned Jones, Master Coxe’s fore- 
man. The wheel will come to pieces long before 
they get to Ascot,” added Sam, the apprentice. “ The 
old horse has a spavin in the off fore leg, that’s what 
makes him so lame,” said Will Ford, the blacksmith. 
* And he has been down within the month. Look at 
his knees !? rejoined Jem, the carter. ‘* He’s blind 
of an eye,” exclaimed one urchin. ‘ He shies,” cried 
another. ‘ The reins are rotten,” observed Dick, 
the collarmaker. ‘ The Frenchman can’t drive,” re- 
marked Jack, the drover, coming up to join the crew ; 
“he’d as nearly as possible run foul of my pigs.” 
“ He'll certainly overturn her, poor thing,” cried one 
kind friend, as, overcome by her importunities, her 
father at length consented to her departure. “ The 
chaise will break down,” said another. ‘“ Break! 
he'll break her neck,” added a third. ‘ They'll be 
drenched to the skin in this shower,” exclaimed a 
fourth ; and amidst these consoling predictions the 
happy couple departed. 

Robert and Mary, on their side, proceeded for some 
time in almost total silence !—Robert too angry for 
speech, and Mary feeling herself, however innocent, 
involved in the consequences of her sister’s delin- 
quency ; so that little passed beyond Anne Hewitt’s 
delighted remarks on the beauty of the country, and 
the hedge-rows, bright with the young leaves of the 
oak, and gay with the pearly thorn blossoms and the 
delicate briar rose. 

Anne and Mary enjoyed the races much. They 
saw the line of carriages, nine deep—more carriages 
than they thought ever were built ; and the people— 
more people than they thought the whole world could 
hold ; had a confused view of the horses, and a distinct 
one of the riders’ jackets ; and Anne, whose notions 
on the subject of racing had been rather puzzled, so 
far enlarged her knowledge and improved her mind 
as to comprehend that yellow, crimson, green, and 
blue, in short, all the colours of the rainbow, were 
trying which should come first to the winning post ; 
they saw Punch, a puppet-show, several poop-shows, 
and the dancing dogs; admired the matchless display 
of beauty and elegance when the weather allowed the 


ladies to walk up and down the course ; were amused | 


at the bustle and hurry-scurry, when a sudden shower 
drove them to the shelter of their carriages. In short, 
they had seen every thing and every body, except 
Hetta and her beau ; and nothing had been wanting 
to Mary's gratification, but the assurance of her sis- 
ter’s safety ; for Mary had that prime qualification for 
a sight-seer, the habit of thinking much of what she 
came to see, and litile of herself. She made light of 
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all inconveniences, covered little Anne (a delicate 
child) with her own cloak during the showers, and 
contrived, in spite of Robert’s gallant attention to his 
guest, that Anne should have the best place under the 
umbrella, and the most tempting portion of the provi- 
sions ; so that our farmer, by no means wanting in 
moral taste, was charmed with her cheerfulness, her 
good humour, and the total absence of vanity and sel. 
fishness ; and when, on her ascending the cart to ree 
turn, he caught a glimpse of a pretty foot and ankle, 
and saw how much exercise and pleasure had heigh® 
ened her complexion, and brightened her hazel eyes, 
he could not help thinking to himself, “My mother 
was right. She’s ten times handsomer than her sister, 
and has twenty times more sense; and, besides, she 
does not like Frenchmen.” 

But where could Hetta be ?—what had become of 
poor Hetta? This question, which had pressed so 
frequently on Mary’s mind during the races, became 
still more painful as they proceeded on their road 
home, which, leading through cross country lanes, far 
away from the genera! throng of the visitors, left more 
leisure for her affectionate fears. They iad driven 
about two miles, and Robert was endeavouring to 
comfort her with hopes that their horse’s ameness 
had forced them back again, ané that ier sister would 
be found safe at Aberleigh, when a sudden turn in 
the lane discovered a disabled jig, without a horse or 
driver, in the middle of the roa#, and a woman seated 
on a bank by the side of a ditch—a miserabie object, 
tattered, dirty, shivering, drenched, and crying as if 
her heart would break. Was it—could it be Hetta? 
Yes—Hetta it was. All the misfortunes that had 
been severally predicted at ther outset had befallen 
the unfortunate pair. Before they had travelled three 
miles, their wretched horse liad fallen lame in his 
near fore leg, and had cast the off hind shoe, which, as 
the blacksmith of the place was gone to the races, and 
nobody seemed willing to put himself out of the way 
to oblige a Frenchman, had nearly stopped them at 
the beginning of their expedition. At last, however, 
they met with a man whe undertook to shoe their 
steed, and whose want of skill added a prick to their 
other calamities; then Monsieur Auguste broke a 
shaft of the cabriolet by driving against a post, the 
setting and bandaging of which broken limb made 
another long delay; then came a pelting shower, 
during which they were forced to stand under a tree 3 
then they lost their way, and owing to the people of 
whom Monsieur inquired not understanding his Eng- 
lish, and Monsieur not understanding theirs, went 
full five miles round about; then they arrived at the 
Chequers public house, which no effort could induce 
their horse to pass, so there they stopped perforce to 
bait and feed; then, when they were getting on as 
well as could be expected of a horse with three lame 
legs and a French driver, a waggon came against them, 
carried away their wheel, threw Monsieur Auguste 
into the hedge, and lodged Miss Henrietta in the 
ditch ; so now the beau was gone to the next village 
for assistance, and the belle was waiting his return 
on the bank; and poor Hetta was evidently tired of 
her fine lover and the manifold mis-adventures which 
his unlucky gallantry had brought upon her, and ac- 
cepted very thankfully the offer which Anne and 
Mary made, and Robert did not oppose, of taking her 
into the cart, and leaving a line written in pencil on 
a leaf of Mary’s pocket-book, to inform Monsieur of 
her safety. Heartily glad was poor Hetta to find her- 
self behind the good steed Dobbin, under cover of her 
sister’s warm cloak, pitied and comforted, and in a 
fair way to get bome. Heartily glad would she have 
been, too, to have found herself reinstated in the 
graces of her old admirer. But cf that she saw no 
sign. Indeed, the good yeoman teok some pains to 
show that, although he bore no malice, his courtship 
was over. He goes, however, oftener than ever to 
the carpenter's house ; and the gossips of Aberleiga 
say that this jaunt to Ascot will have its proper and 
usual catastrophe—a merry wedding; that Robert 
Hewitt will be the happy bridegroom, but that Hetta 
Coxe will not be the bride.— Abridged from 
LAGE, by Miss Mitford. 


HIGHLAND LAKES. 

In our various excursions through the romantic ree 
gions in the northern district of Scotland, we do not 
recollect of having seen a prettier or more interesting 
lake, of the class to which it belongs, than one lying 
in the hosom of the mountainous country of Badenoch, 
entitled Loch Laggan. This beautiful expanse of wa- 
ter, which, after Lochness, is the only lake of any 
great extent in Inverness-shire, was made known ta 
the amateur tourist only within the last twenty years, 
by the opening of the branch of the great Highland 
road which pursues its way westward to Fort Wil. 
liam. 

Loch Laggan lies nearly east and west, and is fed 
by numberless mountain torrents, the most consider 
able of which, the Pattaig, usually distinguished by 
the designation of a river, brings down with it the 
drainage of a great tract of country extending as far 
as the borders of Rannoch in Perthshire. The surplus 
of this large assemblage of water is carried off By the 
Spean, which, leaving the lake at the west end, —- 
through the extensive vale of Glen Spear and finally 
loses itself in the Lochy, to which it contributes @ 
great portion of the waters which the latter diss 
charges into the Western Sea, Loch Laggan is emboe 
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somed in hills of vast elevation, particularly those on 
the south side, two of which are known by the name 
of Easter and Wester Binnean, a term in the Celtic 
tongue denoting a peak. These mountains are covered 
with verdure to their very summits, and afford sum- 
mering to numerous flocks of sheep, which have now 
in a great degree supplanted the aboriginal natives of 
these wilds, the red-deer. A few straggling parties 
and individuals, however, of this magnificent species, 
are occasionally to be found venturing, like their bro- 
ther vagrant of the American forest, the Red Indian, 
upon a stolen visit to their early haunts, and, like him 
too, experiencing the common result of the progress 
of civilization, in the baying of the hound, or the salu- 
tation of a bullet. Not many months ago the remains 
of no less than six of these fugacious creatures were 
discovered at the foot of an almost inaccessible preci- 
vice near the top of Wester Binnean, while, a little way 
avove them, lay bleaching the bones of their ruthless 
pursuer. Gruim, the son of Oscar—both sire and son 
the finest specimens of their kind—chancing to fall on 
the scent of the deer, had given his conductor the 
slip, and his fate continued a matter of mystery and 
wonderment till the accidental discovery of his remains 
and those of his luckless intended prey. The lake is 
nearly nine miles in length, by about one in breadth, 
having its banks densely clothed with wood, chiefly 
the fragrant birch, one of the few remnants now to be 
met with of the forests with which the whole face of 
the country is understood to have been covered of old ; 
a conjecture countenanced by the name of the district, 
Badenoch in Gaelic implying woody. The attractions 
of this beautiful sheet of water appear not to have been 
unacknowledged in pristine times. King Fergus, the 


surrounding hills the scenes of royal pastime. A fa- 
vourite spot on the south bank is yet known by the 
name of Ardmerigie, or the Height of Fergus. Of 
several islets in the lake, two are consecrated to the 
memory of the same prince; one by the name of Ilan 
na Righ, or the King’s Island, which still exhibits 
traces of rude masonry; the other by that of Ian na 
Conn, or Island of the Dogs, where Fergus is under- 
stood to have kept those indispensable accompaniments 
of Highland sport. On the adjoining hills the unfor- 
tunates of 1746 found security, if not shelter; and there 
is a well-authenticated tradition that the royal fugitive 
himself, while roving with some ill-fated companions 
in arms, condescended to honour Macdonald, the tacks- 
man of the farm of Tullochchrombe, by accepting a 
rtion of dress to replace some exhausted habiliment. 
h Laggan abounds in excellent trout, and it would 
be unfair to conclude this sketch without apprising 
the angling sportsman that he will find a boat at his 
service at the little inn lately built by Cluny Mac- 
pherson, the proprietor, near the head or east end of 
the lake. Here, too, besides sundry other comforts, 
the adventurous Southron may be accommodated with 
abundance of good English, a commodity not always 
attainable in a Highland inn, as well as with a pro- 
fusion of civility from the learned professor, who per- 
forms the part of master of the ceremonies to all who 
honour his hospitium with a visit. 

The other lakes of this district of Inverness-shire 
are so insignificant in point of size, and so entirely 
destitute of interest otherwise, that they may be dis- 

of summarily with littl more than a mere 
enumeration. Loch Spey, the parent of the “ rapid 
Spey,” is a miserable reedy marsh on the borders of 
Glenroy. Lochnalarig and Dearg Lochen, amidst the 
Monilei hills, between Badenoch and Stratherrick, are 
known only for their trout—a distinction common to 
every collection of water in that country. Loch Pat- 
taig, on the high ground near the borders of Rannoch, 
has an air of wild grandeur, which can find ad- 
mirers only in a class of people who have seldom lei- 
sure or taste toturn aside in quest of the picturesque, 
the sportsman and the shepherd. Loch Inch and 
Loch Alvie, on the line of the great Highland road 
between Pitmain and Aviemore, are indebted for what 
attractions they present rather to the operations of 
man than to the hand of nature. 

From this enumeration is intentionally excluded 
Loch Ericht, famed in song, which, though situated in 
the midst of that gigantic range of mountains which 
separates Badenoch from Rannoch, may claim to be 
reckoned a Perthshire lake—a pretension the more 
readily allowed when it is known that it discharges its 
waters into the German Ocean by the Tay, the com- 
mon receptacle of all the streams of Perthshire. 


EFFECTS OF CERTAIN EMPLOYMENTS 
ON HEALTH. 
Aw interesting little work, entitled “The Effects of 
the Principal Arts, Trades, and Professions, on Health 
and Longevity,” written by C. Turner Thackrah, has 
just fallen under our notice, and as it abounds in curi- 
ous matter, suitable for the entertainment and instruc. 
tion of our readers, we take the liberty of inserting 
the following details relative to that description of 
tives who approach nearest to the perfection of 
hysical state, or whose employments are chiefly 
in the open air :—. 


Burtcuers stand at the head of this division. They 
are much in the open air, and take strong exercise. 
Most of the masters ride on horseback to the neigh- 
bouring markets, and often traverse the surrounding 
country to buy cattle. They are well known to ride 
fast, and to take often long journeys. Drovers of 
cattle for the butchers, though their action is gene- 
rally less violent, have great distances to travel. 
They walk twenty, thirty, or forty miles a-day. 
Butchers, and the slaughter-men, their wives, and 
their errand-boys, almost all eat fresh cooked meat 
at least twice a-day. They are plump and rosy. 
They are generally also cheerful and good-natured. 
Neither does their bloody occupation, nor their beef- 
eating, render them savage, as some theorists pretend, 
and even as the English law presumes. They are 
not subject to such anxieties as the fluctuations of 
other trades produce ; for meat is always in request ; 
and butchers live comfortably in times as well of ge- 
neral distress as of general prosperity. They are 
subject to few ailments, and these che result of ple- 
thora (overfulness of blood). 

The atmosphere of the slaughter-house, though 
sufficiently disgusting to the nose, does not appear to 
be at all injurious to hes#lth. The mere odours of* 
animal substances, whetlicr fresh or putrid, are not 
apparently hurtful ; indeed, they seem to be often de- 
cidedly useful. Consumption is remarkably rare 
among the men employed in the slaughter-house. 

CartrLe anD Horse Drawers, leading an active 

life in the open air, are generally healthy, and would 
be almost exempt from ordinary maladies, were it not 
for their habit of drinking. Wet and cold would 
rarely produce even temporary ailment to temperate 
men in an employment so conducive to vigour. Horse- 
dealers’ grooms or riders are a sickly set of men. 
Their appearance indicates those diseases of the sto- 
mach and liver which result from a debauched and 
irregular life. 
FisumonceERs, who bring fish from the coast, are 
of course greatly exposed to the weather. They are 
not, however, subject to rheumatism or other inflam- 
matory disease. Generally hardy and temperate, they 
enjoy health, and attain considerable age. Different 
is the state of the retailers of fishin towns. These 
are often addicted to dram-drinking, and are conse- 
quently sickly and short-lived. 

Cart-Drivers, though exposed to atmospheric vi- 
cissitudes, are healthy in proportion to their temper- 
ance and the nourishment they take. Their wages, 
however, are low; they are often indifferently fed ; 
and many, particularly among the-coal-leaders, con- 
gregate and spend at the alehouse that money which 
would be better employed in buying solid food. The 
attention of masters might do much to correct the evil. 

Lanovurers Huspanpry, Sanp LEADERS, AND 
MEN EMPLOYED ON THE Roaps, would be healthy, 
were their means of subsistence adequate to their 
wants. A man who has himself, his wife, and family, 
to support on twelve or sixteen shillings a-week, can- 
not be well fed. Hence this body of men are far 
less robust in figure than we should expect from the 
nature of their employ. They are subject to disor- 
ders of the digestive organs, and generally suffer also 
greatly from epidemics. 

BrickMAKERS, with the advantage of full muscular 
exercise in the open air, are subject to the annoyance 
of cold and wet. These, however, appear little, or not 
at all injurious. Brickmakers, half naked, and with 
their bare feet in the puddle all day, are not more 
liable to catarrh, pneumonia (inflammation of the 
lungs), and rheumatism, than men whose work is 
under cover and dry. Of twenty-two brickmakers of 
whom we made personal inquiry, only one had been 
affected with rheumatism, or could state himself sub- 
ject to any disease. All declare that neither rheu- 
matism, nor any inflammatory complaint, is frequent 
among them. Individuals of great age are found at 
the employ. 

Cuatse-Drivers, Postirions, Sracr-Coacn- 
MEN, and Guarps oF Coacues, with an equal advan- 
tage of fresh air, are differently situated in reference 
to exercise. Postilions, of course, have great and 
continued exertion; but the kind is objectionable. 
Their position on the saddle is bad, and they use the 
arms unequally ; hence curvature of the spine. They 
are moreover said by Morgagni to be particularly sub- 
ject to aneurism of the aorta (a diseased condition of 
the principal artery of the body). The drivers of 
chaise and hackney-coaches have more moderate and 
equal exercise; but their position subjects them to pop- 
liteal aneurism (a swelling of the artery in the ham). 
They, as well as postilions, suffer jae irregular 
living, and the habit of frequent potation. They are 
subject to disorders of the head and the stomach. Still 
worse is the state of stage-coachmen and guards. 
With an equal or greater degree of intemperance, 
they have less muscular exercise to counteract its ef- 
fects. In addition to morning sickness, and other 
affections, indicating gastric disease (disease of the 
juices of the stomach), they have venous congestion 
of the abdomen ; then of the head ; finally, apoplexy 
and palsy. 

Gentlemen's coachmen often suffer from excess of 
nourishment ; they eat more than they work. Hav- 
ing often to wait for their masters—to use Dr Good's 
phrase—* they fill up their time, by filling up their 
stornach.”” They also take ale too frequently. 

Coacu-Buttpens inay be divided into three classes 


—carventers smiths aud vainters. In the first, the 


only injurious circumstance is the common atmo. 
spheric impurity of a town. The men work in open 
sheds, have full and varied muscular exertion, and are 
temperate in their habits. They are consequently 
healthy, and frequently attain advanced age. The 
smiths are often drunken, and neglect their work for 
days at once. They labour, consequently, under dis. 
order of the digestive organs, and die comparatively 
young. The painters, steady in their habits, suffer, 
though in a less degree, from the disorders which we 
shall have to notice when we speak of house-painters, 
CARPENTERS, JOINERS, WHEELWRIGHTS, ana 
MiLLwricHts, appear to receive no injury from their 
respective employments. I must state, however, that 
although temperate millwrights are healthy, and con. 
tinue their employ to a great age, often even to that 
of 60, there is another class, who fit up the shafts and 
wheels to convey the power from the steam-engine to 
the machinery, and who suffer from their debauched 
habit of life. These men earn high wages, take much 
of that pernicious compound called ale, and sometimes 
even drams in addition, and are, moreover, off work at 
the pothouse two or three days in the week. Such 
men, of course, are unhealthy and short-lived. 
Coorers have goud muscular exercise. When lads 
enter the employ, the stooping posture affects the head ; 
and the noise, the hearing. This, indeed, is often per- 
manently, though not greatly impaired. The men 
are annoyed also by pain in the loins, the result of 
posture. On the whole, the employment is healthy. 
RoreMAkERs, though they have exercise in the open 
air, suffer inconvenience from their stooping posture. 
A similar observation applies to GARDENERS. 
PavieRs are well known to have strong muscular 
exercise in the open air of the town. Though exposed 
to the weather, they are not subject to acute diseases. 
Their chief complaint is pain in the loins, which in- 
creases with their age. It is probably the effect of long 
standing and labour. Though addicted to dram-drink. 
ing, they often live to an advanced period. 


A GLANCE AT GLASGOW. 

Ir has been remarked in some of our papers of statis. 
tical information, that no country on this side of the 
Atlantic has exhibited so speedy a rise from poverty 
and idleness, to opulence and habits of industry, as 
Scotland. Within the last sixty or seventy years this 
naturally poor, and by no means fortunately situated 
country, has undergone a perfect revolution in its ap. 
pearance and character. So striking and gratifying an 
instance of what can be accomplished by perseverance 
under difficulties and peaceful pursuits, is particularly 
exemplified in the history and present condition of the 
city of Glasgow. This large and populous town, which 
enjoys a pleasant situation on the north bank of the 
Clyde, at the head of the navigation of that beautiful 
river, originated in the sixth century as the seat of a 
pious ecclesiastic, named Mungo, and continued for 
many ages little else than an episcopal village. Solong 
did it continue to bea place of small consideration, 
that it was not till the year 1630 that it possessed a 
printing press, and it was only at the revolution of 
1688 that a regular quay was erected fur the recep- 
tion of the vessels which navigated the Clyde. Until 
the year 1707, when the highly advantageous measure 
of the Union took place, the traftic carried on by ex- 
port was confined to transactions with the Continent 
of Europe, but, even at the best, on a small scale. It 
was not till the Union took effect, that any thing like 
a real and advantageous system of commerce was in- 
stituted. At this auspicious epoch, Glasgow rose on 
the ruins of many small towns on the east coast ot 
Scotland, particularly those of Fife, whose trade if 
acquired. As Bailie Nicol Jarvie was pleased to ex- 
press himself—“ nane were keener against the Union 
than the Glasgow folk, wi’ their rabblings, and their 
risings, and their mobs,’’ and none have profited to 
such an extent by this judicious measure. In short, 
the Union opened up a trade with the American and 
other colonies, induced the manufacture of lawns, 
cambrics, muslins, and other articles of similar fabric, 
and created that energy of mind in the people that 
has placed them in the highest rank of commercial 
enterprise and intelligence. 

Though this great emporium of the commerce and 
manufactures of Scotland possesses not either the pic- 
turesqueness or the elegance of the legal and aristocratic 
capital, it is nevertheless an impressive and fine city. 
The number of its spires, and the judicious arrange- 
ment of its public buildings—the more general preva- 
lence of a moderate degree of elegance in the private 
structures, and the grace given to the whole by the 
Clyde, are points in which it surpasses the more am- 
bitious city of the east. It possesses various other 
advantages in point of outward appearance. Its 
cathedral gives a solemn dignity to the more ancient 
district. The college buildings, the finest in Scotland 
before the erection of those of Edinburgh, and still 
possessing the superior merit of more nearly resembling 
the splendid models of Oxford, have also a highly dig- 
nifying effect. The Trongate, which, with its con- 
tinuations, intersects the whole city from east to west, 
is a noble piece of street scenery, indeed one of the 
finest things of the kind in Europe. Few of the 
streets are irregular or mean, while many of them 
may be called fine ; and what must add greatly to the 
pleasure experienced by a stranger contemplating 


them, is, that all are filled during the whcle dsy by 
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| venerable founder of the Scottish monarchy—probably 
} long before the period when the Castle of Inverlochy 
i was the seat of royalty, or when the Fingalean —— 
gers were employed, according to the theory of a late 
age Lochaber parson, in contributing to the diver- 
sion of their chiefs, by framing, with pick and shovel, 
j the triple parallels of Glenroy—made this lake and the 
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crowds of prosperous and happy-looking people, who 
walk at a lively pace, and in whose eyes some animat- 
ing piece of business or of pleasure may constantly be 


read. 

The men of Glasgow—for by this appellation are 
they distinguished, in popular phraseology, from the 
folk of Greenock and the bodies of Paisley—shine pe- 
culiarly in the walk of social hospitality. There is an 

nness of heart about them, that at once wins the 
ection and admiration of strangers. They are pros- 
perous, and prosperity disposes them to take the world 
well, and view aliens with a kindly aspect. They 
often hold wealth by an uncertain tenure, and there- 
fore lay the less stress upon its possession. There is 
also an ease in the fitness of all the individual parts 
of Glasgow society, which enables a stranger to join 
its ranks without in aught disarranging them. There 
is plenty of wealth for all, and no one need be jealous 
lest another pull the morsel from his mouth. And as 
there is little distinction of ranks in the commercial 
republic, no occasion exists for jealousy on the score of 
retension. All this has a beauty in it which we look for 
in vain among such towns as Edinburgh, where society 
consists of two distinct classes, both of which are kept 
in a state of continual irritation and fret, by the re- 
serve on the one hand of the upper ranks, and on the 
other by the forward ambition of the lower. While 
in Edinburgh there prevails a perpetual straining to 
appear members of the higher ranks of society, often 
at a ruinous expense, and where the glare of outward 
show frequently covers much secret poverty and want 
of substantial comfort, in Glasgow there is compara- 
tively none of these peculiarities. There the internal 
abundance and comfort of the domicile ordinarily 
the reliance on outward architectural 
splendour, and the satisfaction of being in good cir- 
cumstances leaves little to be desired as to the vanities 
of an ideal superiority of rank. The social interchange 
of friendly communication, which is produced by the 
simplicity of character in the people of Glasgow, has 
been highly advantageous to the general interests of 
the citizens. The remarkable hauteur of manner 
which is so observable among the mass of the popula- 
tion of Edinburgh, and which amounts to a species of 
horror of coming in contact with fellow-citizens sup- 
posed to be in the slightest degree inferior as to worldly 
circumstances or family connection, has been unfor- 
tunately the cause of leading the town into the most 
ridiculous projects, and the most grievous debts, as, by 
the total want of concert, in almost all cases, the in- 
habitants have been imposed upon by small factions of 
designing individuals. The“*opposite freedom of in- 
tercourse, which, as we say, is pursued in Glasgow, 
gives at all times room for a very thorough investiga- 
tion of all public matters, which generally stand or 
fall by the prevalent opinion. The voice of all, more- 
over, is concentrated by a species of representation in 
two large reading-rooms or Exchanges—a mode of 
collecting general sentiment unknown in Edinburgh, 
where institutions of this kind have never succeeded, 
principally from the existing dread of a collision of 
Ss. 

Although such are the characteristics of society in 
Glasgow in comparison with that of Edinburgh, it has 
to be stated, that before this mercantile capital arrived 
at its present pitch of prosperity, and ere wealth had 
been so universally diffused throughout all parts of its 
community, there seems to have existed in it as marked 
a division of ranks as may be observed in all less com- 
mercial cities at the present day. Many of the earlier 
merchants of Glasgow were younger sons of the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and traded at a time when ideas of 
birth were still fondly clung to by even lowlanders. 
When the Virginia and other foreign trades, there- 
fore, prospered in their hands, and enabled them to 
hold up their heads perhaps a little higher than even 
the cousins, or brothers, or nephews, who represented 
their own families, they did not fail to comport them- 
selves as became men who had not only a little blood, 
but, moreover, a good deal of money. Assuming the 
complete air proper to Scottish gentlemen of what is 
now called the old school, they wore, it is said, fine 
scarlet cloaks deeply trimmed with gold or silver lace, 
cocked hats, and canes, not forgetting under-clothes 
of costly velvet, and silver buckles at knee and instep. 
In the pride of their wealth and birth, they could be 
compared, we believe, to no race of men but to the 
merchant princes and nobles of Venice. In fact, pe 
formed among themselves a class distinct from 
their fellow-townsmen—a sort of mercantile ‘aristo- 
cracy. Such were the Walkinshaws, the Crosses, the 
Stirlings, and the Glassfords, of whom it is recorded 
by the tradition of Glasgow, that they usually walked 
upon a particular side of the Trongate, and took it ill 
if any inferior persons presumed to approach or jostle 
them. They considered it a vast condescension to a 
shopkeeper or retailer if they acknowledged him in 
passing upon the street; and if they were graciously 
pleased to walk a little way with him along the pave- 
ment, they thought they had put him in a fair way of 
making his fortune. Though this superciliousness 
of manner be long since gone, and though there pre- 
vails throughout the present community of Glasgow 
that system of equality already noticed, society is not 
altogether deficient now, any more than formerly, in 
what may be considered an aristocracy. Among the 
active manufacturers of Glasgow are to be found men 
of prodigious wealth, and, at the same time, highly 
elevated and enlightened minds, who form a sort of 
nobility. These men, though in general raised from 
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a very humble rank in life, display a munificence of 
disposition, and a proud feeling of honour in their 
dealings, which might add lustre to coronets and gar- 
ters. It is perhaps their noblest characteristic, that 
whatever may be their superiority over the rest of the 
citizens in point of capital, they exhibit no disposition 
to withdraw themselves from, or, to use other lan- 
guage, lord it over their less eminent brethren. They, 
on the contrary, disdain not to attend daily to the 
minutest details of their business, and, on the agita- 
tion of any public measure, are usually the first to 
take any interest in it, and the most active in carry- 
ing it into effect. Altogether, their public spirit and 
their talent, their well-won and well-used wealth, 
their greatness and their humility, entitle them to the 
admiration of even those who may be least disposed 
to applaud greatness in the first generation. 


ANECDOTES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
“Tue following lines were written by Walter Scott 
when he was between ten and eleven years of age, and 
while he was attending the High School, Edinburgh. 
His master there had spoken of him as a remarkably 
stupid boy, and his mother with grief acknowledged 
that they spoke truly. She saw him one morning in 
the midst of a tremendous thunder storm standing 
still in the street, and looking at the sky. She called 
to him repeatedly, but he remained looking upwards 
without taking the least notice of her. When he re- 
turned into the house, she was very much displeased 
with him: ‘ Mother,’ he said, ‘I could tell you the 
reason why I stood still, and why I looked at the sky, 
if you would only give me a pencil.’ She gave him 
one, and, in less than five minutes, he laid a bit of 
paper on her lap with these words written on it :— 

* Loud o’er my head what awful thunders roll, 

What vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole, 

It is thy voice, my God, that bids them fly, 

Thy voice directs them through the vaulted sky ; 

Then let the good thy mighty power revere, 

Let harden’d sinners thy just judgments fear.’ 
The old lady repeated them to me herself, and the 
tears were in her eyes: for I really believe, simple as 
they are, that she values these lines, being the first 
effusion of her son’s genius, more than any later beau- 
ties which have so charmed all the world besides.” 
—Extract from an Original Letter. 


About the year 1820 or 21, when in the very zenith 
of his supposed prosperity, and engaged in building 
Abbotsford House, he one day discovered the sense he 
entertained of his extraordinary fortunes (a thing ge- 
nerally hid in the simplicity of his manners), by say- 
ing to a very familiar friend, ‘ Lo, I passed the river 
Tweed with my staff and scrip, and now I am become 
a great nation.” He probably intended to adapt to 
his own case the expression of Jacob, Genesis xxxii. 
10, ‘‘ for with my staff I passed over this Jordan, and 
now I am become two bands.” 


Mr Tegg, the London publisher, was taken by a 
Galashiels manufacturer to Abbotsford, and the latter, 
having been informed, jestingly, by Mr Tegg, that he 
was the author of Jokeby, introduced him to Sir 
Walter with that designation attached to his name. 
“ The more jokes the better,” said Sir Walter, as he 
bustled about for a chair; and in the whole course of 
the interview he never made further allusion to the 
burlesque poem, but, after his usual manner, or it 
may be called policy, conversed generally upon the 
profession of the individual whom he was address- 
ing. 

It is on all hands confessed that nothing ever spoilt 
this great man. Through all his exaltations, both of 
fortune and reputation, he never lost the original 
good, easy, kind, and benignant man—never for a 
moment ceased to be what he naturally was. Mr 
Dugald Stewart, in his life of Dr Robertson, relates 
that that eminent writer “ used frequently to say, that 
in Mr Hume's gaiety there was something approach- 
ing to infantine; and that he had found the same 
thing so often exemplified in the circle of his other 
friends, that he was almost disposed to consider it as 
characteristical of genius.” This remark derives 
great additional force from the example of Sir Walter 
Scott, who seemed to prefer natural affections and 
natural feelings above all things, and could sympathize 
in all the levities and simple ideas of childhood. The 
individual who relates these anecdotes recollects well 
with what true grandfatherly feeling he spoke, in the 
end of the year 1824, of the precocious talent of his 
grandson, John Hugh Lockhart, then a child of hardly 
four years of age. Jolin, he said, had composed a 
verse in imitation of a certain nursery riddle, to the 
following effect :— 

‘* The waters of Tweed have broken the law, 

And they've come roaring down the haugh ; 

Grandpapa and all his men 

Cannot turn them back again.” 
Whether we are to believe that the child really per- 
formed this feat of versification without assistance, 
may be matter of debate; but certainly Sir Walter 
ioe of the thing quite seriously, and with no little 
pride, as a composition of his grandson. 

As another illustration of the extreme familiarity 
and simplicity of his manners, the following may be 
related :—He was sitting one evening after dinner, 
with a friend who has been oftener than once alluded 
to in these anecdotes. They were no longer drinking, 
neither were they talking; both were in that state 
of partial somnolence which sometimes occurs after 


the second tumbler or first bottle has been empti 
and while as yet the candles have not been inoceanh 
to stir the company afresh with the excitement of light. 
All at once, amidst the twilight stillness of the hour, 
a hen got up a most vivacious cackle in the court. 
ard, so as to rouse them both effectually ; and Sir 
alter, to the great amusement of his friend, burst 
out with a musical, or rather most unmusical, imitae 
tion of the cheerful sound, which he ay recol. 
lected for the first time since his childhood, being a 
human interpretation of what the hen is supposed to 
say to the old woman, her mistress, when she cackles— 
** Buy tobacco—buy tobacco—I’ll pay a’ !” “ 
the “I'll pay a’” terminating in a scraugh in alt, 
exactly after the manner of the hen. Perhaps some 
of our old readers will remember the time when boys 
used thus to give verbal expression to the parturient 
exultations of Dame Partlet. 


In the Album at the Bell Rock Light-house are the 
following lines by Sir Walter Scott :— 


PHAROS LOQUITUR, 
Far in the bosom of the deep, 
O’er these wild shelves | watch I keep; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light, 
Bound on the dusky brow of night : 
The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
And scorns to strike his tim’rous sail. 
July 30, 1814, WALTER Scott. 


THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Ow the Continent of America the works of nature are 
on a great and extensive scale; and in estimating 
their magnitude, the mind is actually lost in wonder. 
When we think of the valley of any river in this 
country, we have only in view a district of ground 
measuring at most a hundred miles in length by less. 
than the third of that extent in breadth ; but in speak- 
ing of the vallies in America, we are called on to re- 
member that they sometimes include a territory far 
more extensive than the whole island of Britain. The 
chief wonder of this description in North America is . 
the valley of the Mississippi, which is the natural 
drain of the central part of that vast continent, and 
embraces all that tract of country of which the waters 
are discharged into the Gulf of Mexico. It is bounded 
on the north by an elevated country, which divides it 
from the waters that flow into Hudson's Bay, and the 
northern lakes and St Lawrence; on the east by the 
table land from whence descend the waters that fall 
into the Atlantic ; and on the west by the Rocky, or 
Chippewau Mountains, which separate the waters of 
the Atlantic from those of the Pacific. 

This great central vale of America is considered the 
largest division of the globe, of which the waters pass 
into one estuary. It extends from the 29th to the 
49th degree of north latitude, or about 1400 miles from 
south to north, while the breadth across is about the 
same dimensions. To suppose the United States and 
its territory to be divided into three portions, the ar- 
rangement would be—the Atlantic slope, the Mis, 
sissippi basin or valley, and the Pacific slope. 
glance on any map of North America will show that 
this valley includes about two-thirds of the territory 
of the United States. The Atlantic slope contains 
390,000, the Pacific slope about 300,000, which, com- 
bined, are 690,000 square miles ; while the valley of 
the Mississippi contains at least 1,300,000 square miles, 
or four times as much land as the whole of England. 
This great vale is divided into two portions, the Upper 
and Lower Valley, distinguished by particular features, 
and separated by an imaginary intersecting line at the 
place where the Ohio pours its waters into the Mis- 
sissippi. This large river has many tributaries of first 
rate proportions besides the Ohio. The chief is the 
Missouri, which indeed is the main stream, for it is 
not only longer and larger, but drains a greater extent 
of country. Its length is computed at 1870 miles, and 
upon a particular course 3000 miles. In its appears 
ance it is turbid, violent, and rapid, while the Mis« 
sissippi, above its junction with the Missouri, is clear, 
with a gentle current. At St Charles, 20 miles from 
its entrance into the Mississippi, the Missouri mea< 
sures from five to six hundred yards across, though 
its depth is only a few fathoms. 

The Mississippi Proper takes its rise in Cedar Lake, 
in the 47th degree of north latitude. From this tothe 
Falls of St Anthony, a distance of five hundred miles, 
it runs in a devious course, first south-east, then southe 
west, and, finally, south-east again; which last it cons 
tinues, without much deviation, till it reaches the 
Missouri, the waters of which strike it at right angles, 
and throw the current of the Mississippi entirely upon 
the eastern side. The prominent branch of the Upper 
Mississippi is the St Peter’s, which rises in the great 
prairies in the north-west, and enters the parent 
stream a little below the Falls of St Anthony. The 
Kaskaskia next joins it, after a course of 200 miles 
In the 36th degree of north latitude, the Ohio (formed 
by the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela) 
pours in its tribute, after pursuing a course of 750 
miles, and draining about 200,000 square miles of 
country. A little below the Sith degree the White 
River enters, after a course of more than 1000 miles. 
Thirty miles below that, the Arkansas, bringing in its 
tribute from the contines of Mexico, pours in its wae 
ters. Its last great tributary is Red River, a stream 
taking its rise in the Mexican dominions, and flowing 
a co} of more than 2000 miles. 

Hitherto the waters in the wide regions of the west 
have been congregating to one point. The “ Father 
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of Waters” is now upwards of a mile in width, and 
several fathoms During its annual floods it 
overflows its banks below the mouth of the Ohio, and 
sometimes extends thirty and forty miles into the in- 
terior, laying the prairies, bottoms, swamps, and other 
low nds under water for a season. After receiv- 
ing Red River, this vast stream is unable to continue 
im one channel; it parts into separate courses, and, 
like the Nile, finds its way to the ocean at different 
and distant points. 

The capabilities of the Mississippi for purposes of 
trade are almost beyond calculation, and are hardly 
yet developed. For thousands of years this magnifi- 
cent American river rolled its placid and undisturbed 
waters amidst widely-spreading forests, rich green 
prairies, and swelling mountain scenery, ornamented 
with the ever-varying tints of nature in its wildest 
mood, unnoticed save by the wandering savage of 
the west, or the animals which browse upon its banks. 
At length it came under the observation of civilized 
men, and now has begun to contribute to their wants 
and wishes. Every part of the vast region irrigated 
by the main stream and its tributaries can be pene- 
trated by steam-boats and other water craft; nor is 
there a spot in all this wide territory, excepting a 
small district in the plains of Upper Missouri, that is 
more than one hundred miles from some navigable 
water. A boat may take in its lading on the vanxs 
of the Chataque Lake, in the state of New York—an- 
other may receive its cargo in the interior of Virginia 
—a third may start from the Rice Lakes at the head of 
the Mississippi—and a fourth may come laden with 
fars from the Chippewau Mountains, 2800 miles up 
the Missouri—and all meet at the mouth of the Ohio, 
and proceed in company to the ocean. “ 

Reader, you probably inhabit the island of Great Bri- 
tain, where the traffic of every sea-port, every branch 
of inland navigation, has been pushed to its utmost 
limits—where every art is overdone, and where the 
heart of the ingenious almost sinks within them for 
want of scope for their enterprise. But, reader, here, 
on this wide-spread ramification of navigable streams, 
there is an endless, a boundless field for mercantile 
adventure. Within the last twenty-four years, the 
Mississippi, with the Ohio, and its other large tribu- 
taries, have been covered with steam-boats and barges 
of every kind, and populous cities have sprung up on 
their banks. There are now sea-ports at the centre 
of the American continent—trading towns, each al- 
ready doing more business than some half dozen cele- 
brated ports in the Old World, with all the protection 
which restrictive enactments and traditional import- 
ance can confer upon them. 

The valley of the Mississippi, one of the greatest na- 
tural wonders of the world, will one day possess and 
comfortably sustain a population nearly as great as 
that of all Europe. Let its inhabitants become equally 
dense with England, including Wales, which contains 
207 to the square mile, and its numbers will amount 
to 179,400,009. But let it become equal to the Ne- 
therlands—which its fertility would warrant—and its 
surface will sustain a population of tio hundred mil- 
lions. What reflections ought this view to present to 
the philanthropist and the Christian !* 


POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
BATHS. 

Ir is well known, that, amongst the Romans, bathing 
formed a part of every day’s occupation. It was a 
luxury universally indulged in by both sexes; and 
the buildings erected for the accommodation of the 
public were generally remarkable for their costliness 
and splendour. In the year 1824 the baths of Pom- 
peii were excavated. They are admirably arranged, 
spacious, highly decorated, and superior to any thing 
of the kind in modern cities. They are, fortunately, 
im good preservation, and throw considerable light on 
what the ancients have written upon the subject. 

It was customary with the Romans to solemnize 
the completion of a public work by dedicating it, which 
consisted simply in opening the building to the people 
in a solemn manner, and gratifying them with lar- 
gesses and the exhibition of spectacles, to which that 
extraordinary people were exceedingly partial. Vari- 
ous cirenmstances prove that the completion of the 
baths only a short while preceeded the destruction of 
the city. They oceupy a considerable space, and are 
divi into three separate compartments. One of 
these was set apart for the fire-places and the accom- 
modation of the servants; and the other two were 
each occupied by a set of baths, one of which was ap- 

iated to the men, and the other to the women. 

e apartments and passages are paved with white 

marble in mosaic, or alternate white and black squares. 

The chambers are ornamented with various devices, 

and highly finished. Above one thousand lamps were 
discov: during the excavations. 

There were three kinds of baths; the frigidarium, 
or cold baths; the tepidarinm, or tepid baths; and 
the caldarium, or warm baths. The frigidarium is a 
round chamber, encrusted with yellow stneco, with 
indications here and there of green. The walls are 
Ornamented with figures modelled in stucco. The ba- 


© The facts in this article have chiefly been from a 


American publication, entitled Peek’s G to Emigrants, 
sketches of iNimois, Missouri, and the adjacent Parts. 
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sin is twelve feet ten inches in diameter, and two feet 
nine inches deep, and is entirely lined with white mar- 
ble. The plan for emptying and filling it was similar 
to that adopted amongst ourselves. This frigidarium 
is remarkable for its preservation and beauty. 

The tepidarium was so called, because its tempera- 
ture was of a mild warmth, and which prepared the 
bodies of the bathers for the more intense heat which 
they were to undergo in the vapour and hot baths, 
and also softened the transition from the hot bath to 
the external air. It is divided into a number of com- 
partments by Telamones,* two feet high, carved in 
high relief, placed against the walls, and supporting a 
rich cornice. They are composed of baked clay, en- 
crusted with the finest marble stucco. They have 
been originally painted of a flesh colour, with black 
hair and beards. The basket on their heads, and the 
moulding of the pedestal, were in imitation of gold. 
The pedestal itself, the wall behind, and the niches 
for the reception of the bathers’ clothes, were an imi- 
tation of red porphyry. The ceiling is worked in 
stucco, and ornamented with figures, and carvings. 
The window of this room is two feet six inehes high, 
by three feet wide, in the bronze frame of which were 
four beautiful panes of glass, fastened by small nuts 
and screws, so that they could be removed at pleasure. 
From this, it is evident that windows of glass were in 
use amongst the ancients. Glass-blowing seems to 
have been better understood by them than the learned 
seem inclined to admit of. This is proved from the 
quantities of bottles, vases, glasses, and other utensils 
which have been discovered at Pompeii. Amongst 
other articles found in this bath was a large and hand- 
some bronze brasier. 

The caldariura had on one side the laconicum, where 
was placed a vase, called labrum, for washing the 
hands and face. On the opposite side was the hot 
bath, called lavacrum. The labrum was a great round 
basin of white marble, into which the hot water bub- 
bled up through a pipe in its centre, and served for 
the partial ablutions of those who took the vapour 
bath. This apartment like the others is well stuceoed, 
and painted yellow. These details, although neces- 
sarily circumscribed, afford us some idea of the value 
which the Romans attached to bathing. 

In a street which conducts to the Forum, called the 
street of Fortung an immense number of utensils 
have been found. Amongst other articles were vases, 
basins with handles, bells, elastic springs, hinges, 
buckles for harness, a lock, an inkstand, gold ear- 
rings, a silver spoon, an oval cauldron, a saucepan, a 
mould for pastry, and a weight of alabaster, used in 
spinning, with its ivory axis remaining ; a number of 
lamps, three boxes, with a slit to keep money in, in 
one of which were found severa! coins of Titus, Ves- 
pasian, and Domitian, &c. &e. Among the most cu- 
rious things discovered were seven glazed plates packed 
in straw. A pair of scales and steelyard were like- 
wise found. 

Gell informs us that the skeleton of a Pompeian 
was here found, “who, apparently, for the sake of 
sixty coins, a small plate, and a saucepan of silver, 
had remained in the house till the street was already 
half filled with volcanic matter.” From the situation 
in which he was found, he had apparently been ar- 
rested while in the act of escaping from the window. 
Two others were also found in the same street. 


THEATRES. 

There have been two theatres excavated, a large 
and a small one ; both display the remains of consider- 
able magnificence. They are constructed after the 
usual plan of a Roman theatre. The seats for the 
audience were semicircular, and sloped downwards 
like those in the galleries of our own theatres. At the 
bottom was the orchestra, and in front the stage. 
Within the orchestra were circular ranges of seats 
set apart for the senate, and other distinguished indi- 
viduals. The theatre is formed upon the side of a 
hill, the corridor being the highest part, so that the 
audience on entering descended at once to their seats. 
There is space to contain about five thousand persons. 
This theatre appears to have been entirely covered 
with marble, although only a few fragments remain— 
another proof that the ancients had visited Pompeii 
after the eruption, and despoiled it of what was most 
valuable. 

The small theatre nearly resembles [the large one 
in plan and disposition of parts, but there is this re- 
markable difference: it appears from an inscription to 
have been permanently roofed. It has been computed 
that it accommodated fifteen hundred persons. 

Adjoining to the theatres, a building has been ex- 
cavated, called, from the style of its architecture, the 
Greek Temple, otherwise, the Temple of Hercules. 
The date of its erection some have supposed to be as 
far back as eight hundred years before the Christian 
era. It is in a very dilapidated state. Before the 

re, supposed to have 
been a pen to contain victims for the sacrifice, and by 
its side two altars. Near to the small theatre, a large 
angular enclosure has been excavated, which has been 
called the Provision Market by some, by others the 
Soldiers’ Quarters. It contains a number of small 
chambers, supposed to have been occupied by butchers, 
and venders of meats, liquors, &c. In one of these, 
utensils for the manufacture of soap were discovered ; 


in another, an oil mill; in a third, supposed to have 
been a prison, stocks were found; and in a fourth 
were pieces of armour, whence it has been called the 
Guard Room. In this quarter of the city a bronze 
helmet was found, enriched with bas-reliefs relating 
to the principal events of the capture of Troy. An- 
other helmet found represents the triumphs of Rome; 
greaves of bronze, highly ornamented, were also found, 
Contiguous to the little theatre the house of a sculp. 
tor has been cleared. Here were found statues, some 
half finished, others just begun, with blocks of mar. 
ble, and all the tools required by the artist. 

The Temple of Isis is here situated. It is one of 
the mest perfect examples now existing of the parts 
and disposition of an ancient temple. The skeleton 
of a priest was found in one of the rooms. Near his 
remains lay an axe, from which it would appear that 
he had delayed his departure till the door was closed 
up, and so attempted to break through the walls with 
his axe. He had already forced his way through two, 
but, before he could pass the third, was suffocated b 
the vapour. Within the sacred precincts lay a num. 
ber of skeletons, probably those of priests, who, repos- 
ing a vain confidence in their deity, would not desert 
her temple, until escape was hopeless. Several paint- 
ings of the priests of Isis, and the ceremonies of their 
worship, together with a statue of the deity herse!, 
were found. 


AMPHITHEATRE. 

A Roman amphitheatre was a building of an oval 
form, having its area encompassed with rows of seats, 
one above another, where spectators might witness 
gladiatorial and other exhibitions. In the Street of 
Tombs, which is situated without the principal gate 
of the city, there is a bas-relief on one of the tombs, 
which represents the amusements of the amphitheatre. 
These, it would appear, consisted of combats of vari- 
ous kinds between men and wild beasts—as bears, 
lions, panthers, &c. ; and also between two gladiators, 
some of which were equestrian. 

The Amphitheatre of Pompeii does not differ in 
any particular from other Roman buildings of the 
same kind. Its form, as usual, is oval. Theextreme 
length, from outside to outside of the exterior arcade, 
is 430 feet; its greatest breadth is 335 feet. The 
spectators were admitted by tickets, which had marks 
and numbers on them corresponding with similar 
signs on the arches through which they entered. The 
seats are elevated above the arena upon a high podium 
or parapet, upon which, when the building was first 
opened, there were several inscriptions, containing 
the names of duumvirs who had presided upon differ- 
ent occasions. There were also paintings in fresco— 
one representing a tigress fighting with a wild boar; 
another, a stag chased by a li 3 another, a battle 
between a bull and a bear. There were other repre- 
sentations besides these; but the whole disappeared 
upon exposure to the atmosphere. The Amphithea- 
tre comprises twenty-four rows of seats, and is cal- 
culated to have accommodated ten thousand people, 
exclusive of those who were obliged to take up with 
standing room.—T° be continued. 


THE POINT OF HONOUR. 

** He would find it another guess story, 

Would bring his bare back to the cat.” 
*T say he was a Tartar,” said ‘an old pensioner, 
turning round the quadrangle of the building, and 
advancing upon the terrace, near the spot where I 
was standing, contemplating the beauties of a summer 
evening—“ I say he was a Tartar.” ‘* Then you ere 
mistaken, Harry,” replied his companion ; “ he was a 
lad who did his duty, and saw that every one did 
theirs. I allow that he was strict, but always a sailor's 
friend.” ‘“ Ay, ay, for tarring a rope’s end, or rope’s- 
ending 2 tar, ’twas all the same tohim. His ca/s were 
often fed, Tom.” “ That's poor wit, Marry; I suiled 
with him captain and admiral some years, and ought 
to know a little about him.” “ Well, well, messmate, 
mayhap you did so; let’s hear, for I love to tal about 
past times and old commanders. There’s old Jarvis 
has dowsed his coach-whip, and gone out 0. commis- 
sion, and Lord Keith has resigned his comm:nd to 
harbour in a better world. I’ve sailed with ’em both, 
but I'll not say more till you've told me of Seymour.” 
“ Why then, d’ye see, where could there be a stronger 
attacliment shown to our officers then when we arrived 
at Spithead during the mutiny? Ah, Harry, you old 
cartridge ! you was then in that rebel ship the 7ri- 
umph—but howsomever I won’t blow you up. You 
must know Lieutenant Q—— was commanding-officer 
when the delegates came on board. ‘ Well, my men,’ 
says he, ‘what do you want here?’ ‘We want to 
speak to the ship’s company, sir,’ said the foremost. 
‘Oh, certainly, certainly,’ replied the liertenant. 
‘ Here, boatswain’s mate, pass the word, and walk 
forward my men.’ Well, Harry, you old rogue, 
didn’t we all muster on the forecastle, and listen to 
their lingo ? AY that we did. And says our spokes- 
man, says he, ‘ Mayhap, gemmen, you have had bad 
treatment, and are dissatisfied with your officers?’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ said the leader, ‘you're right.’ ‘ Then 
all we have to say is,’ said our spokesman, ‘that we 
are not. We like our ship, like our captain, like our 
officers, and like one another—and so, gemmen, gi 
day.” There was reasoning for you, you old swab. 


Figures slightly stooping position a mutineer ; and, now I'm in the line, I'll tell you 
in bulldlngs | more. D’ye see, every order was exposed publicly for, 


Ah, Harry, you ought to have been taken in fow for: 
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This was his plan : 
«Do your duty, and no one shall wrong you ; neglect 
it, and I'll punish.’ 


in their cocked hats and swords. 
lashed to the break of the poop, the quarter-masters 
ready with their foxes, and the boatswain’s mates with 
the cats. ‘Come here, my man,’ said the captain. 
“Was it not my orders that there should be silence 
fore and aft?? ‘Yes, sir.” ‘And why did you dis- 
obey ?? ‘It warn’t me, sir; I never opened my lips.’ 
* Are you sure this was the man that sung out at the 
capstan ?’? said the captain, turning to the officer. 
£Yes, sir, confident: I removed him instantly from 
the bar.’ ‘ Indeed, sir, Mr is mistaken—I never 
spoke.’ ‘Are you certain, Mr ——?’ ‘Yes, sir, 
quite certain.’ ‘Strip, then.’ It was complied with. 
The poor fellow was seized up—hats off—the article 
for disobedience of orders read—and ‘ boatswain’s 
mate, give him two dozen,’ was heard. The tails of 
the cat were clear’d, the arm was lifted up, and the 
blow just falling, when a man rush’d from amongst 
us, and call’d out, ‘Avast! it was I that sung out at 
the capstan !’ and in an instant his shirt was over his 
head, and his back bare. ‘Stop,’ said the captain to 
the boatswain’s mate; and, then, turning to the sea- 
man, ‘ Why didn’t you come forward before?’ ‘ Be- 
cause, sir, I was in hopes you would have taken my 
messmate’s word, for he never tells a lie, axing your 
pardon ; but when I saw him likely to suffer for me, 
no, no, I couldn’t stand that.’ ‘And did he know 
it was you?’ ‘Yes, your honour, he knew it well ; 
I was alongside of him at the bar—but he scorn’d to 
flinch.” ‘Cast him off, and pipe down,’ said the 
captain. But oh, Harry, if you had seen the two 
bare-backed dogs stand and look at each other for 
more than a minute without moving, and then, grasp- 
ing each other’s hands, after a hearty shake, walk off 
together—but I can’t describe it, though I’ve got it all 
in my heart as strong now as I had then.” 

“ And what became of the officer ?” 

“ Why, the captain slued round to him, and ——” 

Here they again turned the quadrangle ; all was 
hush’d, and I sought my pillow. —Greenwich Hospital. 


DOES THE SOUL ALWAYS THINK ? 

A FAVOURITE argument with the advocates for faith 
in dreams is, that, though the body be liable to ex- 
haustion, and to a temporary suspension of its powers, 
while the repair of its wasted energies is going on, 
the soul, which is of an imperishable, and, therefore, 
indefectible essence, never relaxes its activity, but, 
while the limbs are sunk in repose, gladly seizes the 
opportunity of escaping from its mortal coil, and, 
roaming in the world of spirits, holds communion 
with kindred angels, and from them receives instruc- 
tion in such knowledge as is suitable to its nature. 
A portion of the knowledge acquired in these excur- 
sions, penetrating the dull vapours which wrap our 
mortal being, is represented to reach us in dreams, 
the greater part, however, never being perceived at 
all; “for,” says an old writer, “the thoughts of 
worldly affairs, and the intemperances most men com- 
mit in meats, drinks, labours, exercises, and passions, 
enfeeble and destroy the brisk, lively apprehensions, 
and stupify all the faculties of nature: and particu- 
larly the memory and retaining power are so dulled 
and rendered fluid and oblivious, as not to conserve 
any impressions made thereon—as we see in drunken 
men, ‘who the next day remember none of those loud 
vociferations and mad pranks they played over night. 
And you may as well argue,” continues he, “ that 
Such lewd people did not commit any such extrava- 
gancies, because very often they are not sensible of 
them after they come to be sober, as to think you do 
not dream, because sometimes you cannot remember 
it when you wake.”* 

Addison, in the 487th paper of the Spectator, pur- 
sues the same fanciful train of thought. “Our 
dreams,” says he, “are great instances of that ac- 
tivity which is natural to the human soul, and which 
it is not in the power of sleep to deaden or abate. 
When the man appears tired and worn out with the 
labours of the day, this active part in his composition 
is still busied and unwearied. When the organs of 
Sense want their due repose and reparations, and the 


© A Treatise of Dreams and Visions, by Philotheos Physiologus, 
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body is no longer able to keep pace with that spiritual 
substance to which it is united, the soul exerts ber- 
self in her several faculties, and continues in the 
action till her partner is again qualified to bear her 
company.” 

Absolute proof that the soul does not always think, 
cannot perhaps be given; but, as far as the subject 
admits of investigation, we find every fact obtained to 
be arrayed against the supposition that it does. In the 
first place, if the soul be so resolute upon perpetual 
thought, and so well fitted for it that it never breaks 
off from the exercise, one would expect it not to flag or 
be overcome with fatigue, but to be at all times equally 
vigilant and able to perform whatever task of contem- 
plation comes in its way. How does the experience 
of every man who has been accustomed to think at 
all contradict this! How worn out by long applica- 
tion to study, and, after an interval of relaxation, how 
invigorated to resume it is he whom the pursuit of 
knowledge has captivated! The soul must be very 
capricious indeed, if it be fit for continual motion, and 
yet get on at this halting pace; when, too, the goal 
in view is one which itself fervently desires to reach. 
In the second place, if the soul were occupied in think- 
ing as well when we sleep as when we are awake, it 
would surely be a matter of indifference to it in which 
of these states the body is; and drowsiness, stealing 
heavily on the eyelids, should never be able to deaden 
the liveliness of our ideas. Now, in sinking to rest, 
we perceive the powers of thought gradually weaken- 
ed till they approach the point of complete suspension. 
We should be still more sensible of this declension of 
their energies, if it were not that the effort necessary 
for observation counteracts the pleasing encroachments 
of oblivion, and banishes those symptoms which it is 
our object to examine. But, though we cannot, upon 
any single occasion, minutely scrutinize the steps by 
which sleep advances, their repeated occurrence makes 
us in time sufficiently aware of their nature, and 
teaches us how to invite them. Accordingly, many 
persons who, at the hour of rest, find their minds em- 
ployed with mistimed activity on any subject which 
excites the attention strongly, have recourse to num- 
bering, in order that, excluding those ideas we have 
from reflection and association, and confining them- 
selves to a single exertion of memory, the current of 
thought may at last become so attenuated as to be 
easily got rid of altogether. The mind thus throws 
off its thoughts just as a man gives the slip to a crowd 
of troublesome companions, and, released from their 
pressure, delivers itself up to the enjoyment of the 
wished-for repose. 

At some times, also, when we are not desirous to 
invite sleep, we find it induced by whatever tends to 
limit the range of our ideas ; pleasing and monotonous 
sounds—the hum of bees, the murmur of a fountain, 
the chanting of music to which the ear is accustomed, 
the reading of an uninteresting discourse—withdraw 
the mind from other contemplations, and do not pre- 
sent it with any new theme of meditation. The con- 
sequence is, that, in this insidious manner, many an 
honest gentleman is stolen from his thoughts at very 
inconvenient seasons. ‘It is also matter of common 
observation,” says Stewart, “ that children, and per- 
sons of little reflection, who are chiefly occupied about 
sensible objects, and whose mental activity is in a 
great measure suspended as soon as their perceptive 
powers are unemployed, find it extremely diflicult to 
continue awake when they are deprived of their usual 
engagements. The same thing has been remarked of 
savages, whose time, like that of the lower animals, 


is almost completely divided between sleep and their 
bodily exertions.” 

While we thus see that the absence of thought 
brings on sleep, it is no less true that the active ex- 
ercise of the thinking powers keeps drowsiness aloof. 
Anxiety, in its various shapes, banishes long the de- 
sire of repose ; the philosopher, intent on his favourite 
study, pursues it deep in the night; and even those 
who have no good will to watch, are often compelled 
co be awake, because they have become involved in a 
train of musing, from which they cannot escape till 
the whole current of thick-coming fancies be run out. 
If the soul can think as well without the assistance of 
the corporeal functions, is it not strange, that, when 
it has matters of contemplation on hand, it should 
detain them so long from yielding to the soft entive- 
ments of slumber? Its conduct in this respect would 
appear no less unreasonable than that of a mathema- 
ticlan who should insist upon his whole household 
sitting up until he solve his problem, althous) their 
doing so cannot help him a jot. 

But the advocates for perpetual thought deny, tnat, 
in long application to busi or study, it is the seul 
which fails. This principle of life and action, they 
say, would never relax its exertions, unless some de- 


fect in the body forced it to desist, and abandon the 

material or, till the waste be ee asa 
breach in roof of his workshop obliges the artificer 
to desert it until the tiles be renewed. There is, 

however, we may difference between 

two cases—that, whi e artificer ma 

trade elsewhere with little diminution of fis profits, 

the soul, let it think ever so assiduously when absent 

from the body, derives no benefit from any of the 

stores of knowledge it may then accumulate. It might, 

therefore, as well avoid all this fruitless trouble. “To 
think often,” says Locke, “and never to retain it so 
much as one moment, is a very useless sort of think- 
ing; and the soul, in such a state of thinking, does 
very little, if at all, excel that of a looking-glass, 
which constantly receives varieties of images or ideas, 
but retains none; they disappear and vanish, and 
there remain no footsteps of them ; the looking-glass 
is never the better for such ideas, nor the soul for 
such thoughts.” And not only does the soul never 
bring back from its nocturnal flights any new disco- 
veries, by which its own condition, or that of its com- 
panion, the body, might be elevated or improved, but 
it is wholly unconscious of having been engaged in 
them; insomuch that, if a man were roused, and, 
with a sword pointed to his breast, commanded to tell 
what he was thinking of the moment before, he could 
not save his life by giving any manner of account of 
his sleeping have escaped him 
utterly, and without the smallest hope of recall. This 
is a degree of forgetfulness which we can find nothing 
to parallel. That produced by intoxication is, indeed, 
said to resemble it; but it can by no means be made 
to appear that it is the same, or even makes an ap- 
proach to it: for, though the reveller may recollect 
but hazily in the morning that he broke a watchman’s 
lantern overnight, he is conscious of it while the act 
is doing, and for some time after ; so that, if it were 
possible for his drunkenness to be shaken off as in- 
stantaneously as sleep is dispelied, there seems no 
reason to suppose he would be at a loss to remember 
his riotous behaviour the moment before. The same 
thing may be said of persons, who, on recovering from 
delirium, brought on by fevers or otherwise, remember 
nothing of what they said or did, and yet were active 
and percipient all the while. 

Nor is it an argument to the a yore to say, that 
one may as well maintain a drunken man was guilty 
of no extravagancies, because he does not remember 
them when the fumes of the liquor have evaporated, 
as to think the soul is not employed during sleep, 
though all its transactions cannot be traced after 
waking. Watchmen with their shattered lanterns 
afford sufficient extraneous evidence of the midnight 
riot. But no testimony whatever can be brought to 
the fact of the soul’s thinking ; we are not conscious 
of it ourselves, and no man’s ever perceived his 
neighbour's soul so engaged. 

It is indeed said, that glimpses of the occupations 
of the soul during sleep are afforded by dreams; and 
that, since there are some dreams which we recollect 
imperfectly, and others, of which, though we are cer- 
tain we had them, no particulars are retained, it is 
reasonable to conclude it is owing to defect of me- 
mory that the whole of the soul's midnight musings 
are not retained. But this is to offer conjecture for 
argument: as well might the judge hold it to be es- 
tablished against a reveller, that he continued break. 
ing lamps the whole night without intermission, 
whenever it is established against him that he broke 
one or a couple. 

Moreover, if we were to grant that dreams are the 
offspring of the soul at a time when it is independent 
of the body, and has an opportunity of exerting its 
native energies uncontrolled, what would be the con- 
sequence to the argument of those who maintain such 
a doctrine? The body is represented as being a clog 
upon its spiritual companion, restraining all its no- 
bler aspirations, and keeping it to the drudgery of 
ordinary thinking; and dreaming, we are told, is a 
state in which the soul, released from this ignoble 
subserviency, rushes amid scenes worthy of itself, and 
engages in conceptions upon a magnificent scale, which 
prove the vastness of its powers, and the perfection 
of its original constitution. One would therefore 
naturally expect dreams to be the most rational things 
in the world—models which wise men should never 
for a moment lose sight of in training themselves to 
correct habits of thinking. Is it so? The case is 
entirely different; nor is there any thing which so 
readily suggests the idea of disorder and extravagance 
as the mention of a dream. To what a poor pass, then, 
would they reduce the soul, who would persuade us, 
that in dreams we have a glimpse of A excellent 
thoughts it might be expected to hit upon, if it were 
not for its unfortunate connection with the body ! 
They appreciate dreaming better, who hold it to be 
a deteriorated kind of thinking—“ an emunctory of 
the brain,” as Fordyce expresses it, “by which the 
whole refuse of fancy is drained off.” 

Thus we see there is no proof nor tenable argument 
for the opinion that the soul spontaneously engages 
and continues engrossed in dreams or trains of —— 
during the whole time that the body is asleep. The 
only other conclusion is, that the soul, as well as the 
body, requires rest, and that, though they are so dis- 
tinct in their nature, their union is arranged 
principles of mutual dependence so perfect, chat they 
both need repose at the same intervals, and are 


equally refreshed by the same portion of it. 


ship’s company to read, so that every man fore | ; 
one, _ no man _ sing out, _ in _ a 
rope, or any other duty, but all were to be silent as 
death. One day we were eng: | ship, when some 
one sung out, at the capstan, ‘Hurrah, my boys! 
heave!’ The — heard it—‘ Send that man on 
deck directly.’ The officer immediately pick’d him 
out, and he was ordered aft under the sentry’s charge. 
As soon as the ship was moored, the hands were turn- 
ed up for punishment. Well, up we goes, and there 
stood the captain with the Articles of War in his hand . 
—by-the-by I don’t think he wasa lord then. How- 
somever, there he stood, and the officers around him 
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© Favuit Garpen.—Continue to prune and train wall trees and 
and dwarf trees and bushes in 


been dug in, which will benefit the trees much more t 
if left till the spring. 
Kircnen GArpen.—Trench and manure ground for spring 
Force asparagus, Elford rhubarb, and sea kale. In the 
Seale pest of the month lay in purple and white broccoli, unless it 
Le done already. Earth up and beans, where the tops 

are advanced from early sowing ; also cardoons and celery, fort 
last time. The finest ridges of celery should now be covered with 
litter or soft meadow hay, to keep off severe frost, or the tops will 
rot, and this will in time extend down to the root. Cover the 
mushroom beds thickly with clean dry straw, and do not let the 
mushroom-house descend to a lower tem ture than 50 degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s seale. Look over the cauliflower plants in frames, 
and pick off all decayed leaves. Every day the weather is mild 
and dry, let the glasses be taken off, that the plants may have free 
air; but let the fi hts be put on every night. When the weather 
is very wet, keep the lights over them; but, at the same time, if 
mild, let thern be raised at the back of the frames, to let in a large 
portion of air to the plants. In severe frosty weather, keep the 
piants constantly covered with the glasses, and other covering of 
mats, straw, fern, and other long litter; and apply long litter also 
round the outsides of the frames, when the frost 1s very rigorous. 
Cauliflower plants under hand-glasses must be treated in the same 
manner. Lettuces in mes and under ae py require 
similar treatment.—Lindiey’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen 


JEANIE MORRISON.* 
I've wander'd east, I've wander’d west, 
Through mony a weary way; 
But never, never, can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day ! 
The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 
bey weel be black gin Yule; 
But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my cen wi’ tears: 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick Tf pine, 
mem: idly summons up 

The biithe blinks o’ langsyne. 


*T was then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
*T was then we twa did part; 
Sweet tiine—sad time! twa bairns at schule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart ! 
’T was then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
To leir ilk ither lear; F 
And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remember'd ever mair. 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 

Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock'd injloof, 
What our wee heads could think. 

When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
Wii ae buik on our knee, 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 

y lesson was in thee. 


O mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How checks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene'er the schule-weans, laughin’, said, 
We cleek'd thegither hame? 
And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 
The schule then skail’t at noon), 
w we ran aff to speel the braes— 
The broomy braes o’ June? 


rins round and round about, 

y heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thoehts rush back 
O’ schule time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life! Oh, mornin’ luve ! 
Oh, lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts, 
Like simmer blossoms, sprang ! 


O mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear its water croon ; 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin o' the wud 
The throssil whusslit sweet. 


The throssil whusslit in the wud, 
The burn sung to the trees, 

And we with Nature's heart in tune 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And on the knowe abune the burn, 
For hours thegither sat 

In the silentness o’ joy, till baith] 
Wi vera gladness grat . 

Aye, aye, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tears trinkled doun your 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak ! 

That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 

When freely gush'd all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled—unsung ! 


I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 
Gin I hae been to thee 
As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts 
As ye hae been to me? 
Oh! tell me gin their musie fills 
arn ear as it does mine; 
! say gin e’er your heart grows 
Wi dreamings o’ 


I've wander'd east, I've wander’d west, 
I've borne a weary lot; 
But in my wanderings, far or near, 
Ye never were forgot. 
‘The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Still travels on its way; . ° 
And channels deeper as it rins, 
The luve o’ life’s young day. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sinder’d you 
T've never seen your face, nor 
The music o' your tongue; 
But I could hug all wrete' 
And happy could I dee, 
Did I but ken your heart still dream’d 
O’ bygane days and me! 


* This 
, the most replete with tender and mournful association, 
that we have read for a long time—is the composition of William 
Motherwell, Esq. ye who promises to become a distin- 
omam: 


he most beautifully the most elegantly 


MARCH OF SCIENCE OVER IMPROVED RoaDs. 

Nearly all the plans for proposed new railroads set 
forth with proposals to goods and passengers at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour, including stoppages. 
It is the opinion of the most distinguished men of 
science, that this rate is only the first step in improve- 
ment, and that it is not extravagant to expect thai this 
rate will in‘ time be-doubled with safety, and the cost 
of the conveyance at the same time cheapened. Com- 
pare this with the state of the roads until within fift 
or sixty years ago. “It is not easy,” says Mr M‘Cul- 
loch, in his new and able Commercial Dictionary, “for 
those accustomed to travel along the smooth and level 
roads by which every part of this country is now in- 
tersected, to form any accurate idea of the difficulties 
the traveller had to encounter a century ago. Roads 
were then hardly formed, and in summer not unfre- 
quently consisted of the bottoms of rivulets. Down 
to the middle of the last century, most of the goods 
conveyed from place to place in Scotland, at least where 
the distances were not very great, were carried, not 
by earts or waggons, but on horseback. Oatmeal, 
coal, turf, and even straw and hay, were conveyed in 
this way. At this period, and for long previous, there 
was a set of single-horse traffickers (cadgers), that re- 
gularly plied between different places, supplying the 
inhabitants with such articles as were then most in 
demand, as salt, fish, poultry, eggs, earthenware, &c. ; 
these were usually conveyed in sacks or baskets, sus- 
pended one on each side of the horse. But in carry- 
ing goods between distant places it was, necessary to 
employ a cart, as all that a horse could carry on his 
back was not sufficient to defray the cost of a long 
journey. The time that the carriers (for such was 
the name given to those who used carts) usually re- 
quired to perform their journeys, seems now almost 
incredilde. The common carrier from Selkirk to 
Edinburgh, thirty-eight miles distant, required a fort- 
night for his journey between the two places, going 
and returning! The road originally was among the 
most perilous in the whole country; a considerable 
extent of it lay in the bottom of that district called 
Gala-water, from the name of the principal stream, 
the channel of the water being, when not flooded, the 
tract chosen as the most level, and easiest to travel in. 
Even between the largest cities, the means of travel- 
ling were but little superior. In 1678, an agreement 
was made to run a coach between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, a distance of forty-four miles, which was to 
be drawn by six horses, and to perform the journey 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh and back again in six 
days. Even so late as the middle of last century, it 
took a day and a half for the stage-coach to travel 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow, a journey which is now 
accomplished in four and a half or five hours. So late 
as 1763, there was but one stage-coach from Edin- 
burgh to London, and it set out only once a-month, 
taking from twelve to fourteen days to perform the 
journey! At present, notwithstanding the immense 
intercourse between the two cities by means of steam- 
packets, smacks, &c., six or seven coaches set out 
each day from the one for the other, performing the 
journey in from forty-five to forty-eight honrs.”— 
Edinburgh paper. 


SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF GARRICK. 

One afternoon, when Garrick expected Dr Monsey 
to call on him, he desired the servant to conduct the 
Doctor into his bed-room. Garrick was announced 
for King Lear on that night, and when Monsey saw 
him in bed, he expressed his surprise, and asked him 
if the play was to be changed. Garrick was dressed, 
but had his nightcap en, and the quilt was drawn over 
him, to give him the appearance of being too ill to rise. 
Monsey expressed his surprise, as it was time for 
Garrick to be at the theatre to dress for King Lear. 
Garrick, in a languid and whining tone, told him that 
he was too much indisposed to perform himself, but 
that there was an actor named Marr, so like him in 
figure, face, and voice, and so admirable a mimic, that 
he had ventured to trust the part to him, and was 
sure that the audience would not perceive the differ- 
ence. Pretending to be worse, he requested Monsey 
to leave the room, that he might get a little sleep, but 
desired him to attend the Theatre, and let him know 
the result. As soon as the Doctor quitted the room, 
Garrick jumped out of bed, and hastened to the 
Theatre. Monsey attended the performance. Hav- 
ing left Garrick in bed, he was bewildered by the 
scene before him, sometimes doubting, and sometimes 
being astonished at the resemblance between Garrick 
and Marr. At length, finding that the audience were 
convinced of Garrick’s identity, Monsey began to 
suspect that a trick had been practised upon him, and 
hurried to Garrick’s house at the end of the play ; but 
Garrick had been too quick for him, and was found 
by Monsey in the same apparent state of illness. Some 
friends of Garrick who had been let into the secret, 
and were present at the performance, witnessed and 
enjoyed Monsey’s perplexity, who, when he discovered 
the deception, shared in the laugh at his own expense, 
determining, however, to retaliate on the first oppor- 
tunity.—Records of My Life, by the late John Taylor. 


CURIOUS CUSTOM IN SWEDEN. 


Tt is an almost universal custom in Sweden, at 
Christmas time, to ex a sheaf of unthrashed corn 


on a pole in the vicinity of their dwellings, for the poor 
sparrows and other birds which at this inclement 
period of the year must be in a state of starvation. 
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EUROPEAN SHEEP. 

Nearly every country in Europe has its own race 
of sheep. These, again, are subdivided into peculiar 
varieties, arising from difference of climate, food, 
treatment, and intermixture. European sheep vary 
considerably in size and form ; but the most important 
difference is in the quantity and quality of the wool, 
it being thin in some, dense in others, coarse or fine, 
more or less elastic, &c. &c. : Of the German sheep 
there are the following varieties:—The Friesland, 
about three feet high and four in length, producing a 
coarse wool about four or five inches long. It yields 
two lambs in the year, is strong, and endures winter 
even in the open air. It is found in the marshes of 
Schleswick, rear Husum, in Friesland, in the envi- 
rons of Bremen, in Holland, &c., and if put upon in- 
ferior pasture, soon degenerates, and becomes smaller. 
The Eyderstaedt, which is somewhat smaller, having 
long wool on the back, and very short hairs on the 
belly and thighs. The Suabian, also termed Zau- 
belschaaf, found in different parts of Suabia and Fran. 
conia. It is small, lambs twice yearly, and produces 
about two pounds of fine wool, like flock silk. It is 
soon affected by the wet. The Heather sheep, also 
called Heidschnucke, one of the smallest kinds, found 
on the heath of Lunebourg, in the environs of Bre. 
men, and the Mark. It is commonly horned, with 
black face and legs, and has a lively, wild disposition, 
It is clipped twice a-year, yielding each time about a 
pound and a half of long, coarse vool., This method 
of twice clipping has been generally adopted in large 
flocks, amongst sheep bearing a secondary quality of 
wool. The Spiegelschafe, found in Mecklinburg, 
Franconia, &c., with a blue woolly ring round the 
eyes, may be considered a species of German sheep, 
produced by intermixture. The Polish sheep resem- 
bles the German sheep in size and wool. The Danish 
is distinguished by a smooth head, erect ears, and wild 
disposition. The wool is coarse, mingled with stiff 
hairs. The Norwegian is said to be a description of 
it, but improved by a cross with the English and 
Spanish. The Swedish, a cross breed of the Spanish, 
has lately been much improved. It had originally but 
little wool, and that of a coarse quality. The Belgian, 
Flemish, and Flanders sheep, are nearly five feet in 
length, and weigh about two cwt. They originally 
came from the East Indies, and are remarkable for 
fecundity, producing several lambs in the year. The 
wool is middling. The Dutch sheep are a species 
of them. The Hungarian sheep, like the Moldavian, 
have a very long, coarse, and inferior wool, and the 
flesh is very fat and unpalatable.—Newspaper. 


A NEGRO’S ANSWER. 


A planter in St Domingo was one day disposing of 
a horse to a neighbour, and being questioned by the 
purchaser regarding its qualities, among the rest, 
whether it kicked, the disposer replied it was the 
quietest beast imaginable. He had, however, hardly 
used the expression when it flung up its heels to the 
danger of the bystanders. The purchaser being ir- 
ritated at the duplicity of the other, reproached him 
with his intended deception, when, to substantiate 
the peaceful character of the animal, he called one of 
his slaves, and demanded of him if he ever saw this 
fine animal kick before. “‘O, no me massa,” smartly 
answered the negro, “ never saw him kick before 
always saw him kick behind.” 


ADVANTAGE OF SNUFFING CANDLES. 


Count Rumford made various experiments to ascer- 
tain the relative expense of different inflammable sub- 
stances for the production of light, and the results 
were, that a good wax candle, properly snuffed, and 
burning with aclear bright flame, consumed 100 parts 
in weight ; a good tallow candle, burning under the 
same circumstances, consumed 101; but a similar tal- 
low candle, burning very dim from the want of snuf- 
fing, consumed 229; so that the consumption of more 
than double the quantity of combustible matter yielded 
less light. This latter circumstance proves the ad- 
vantage of snuffing candles frequently, both as regards 
the quantity of light, and the economy of the prac- 
tice. 


Along with the present number of the Journal, may be purchased 
the second number of a monthly record of events, under the title 
of Cuampers’s Historica, NEWSPAPER, price three halfpence. 
This work regula:ly appears at the beginning of every month, and 
bears exactly the same appearance with a number of the Journal, 
to which it is designed to form a kind of supplement, though in 
every respect an independent work. 


For the satisfaction of some individuals, who have expressed a 
doubt upon the subject, the Editors have to state, that every ar- 
ticle in the Journal, to which no quotation is attached, is original, 
and composed expressly for the work. 
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the orchard and garden. In looking over the espaliers, where any 
; of the stakes are decayed they must be —_— with new ones, 
F and the whole put into a —_ state of repair, =e to 
of training. Where the trees and bushes have 
pruned in the quarters or on the borders, these places should 
be dug over, leaving the ground rough to be acted upon by the 
winter frosts; and where manure was wanted, it ought to have 
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